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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


By F. J. ROWE. M.A.. and W. T. WEBB, M.A., 

PROFESSOB.^ OF ENOLISIt UlTEVlArUKE. PUESIDESCY COLLtXJE, CAI.CUTTA. 


Biography. I. Tuuuyson the man: 1. His sense of I.:iw shown in his con¬ 
ceptions of (a) Nature: (O Krccdom ; (c) Love ; 00 Scenery. 2. Ilis nobility 
of thought, and his religion. 3. His simplicity of emotion. II. Tenny.son 
the Poet: 1. As llepresentutivc of bis Age. 2. A-s Artist: (a) His observa¬ 
tion; (t) His scholarship: (c) His expressiveness: (d) Ilis siinilos ; (<) IIis 
avoidance of the commonplace; (/) His repetition ami .assonance: (y) His 
harmony of rhythm ; (/.) His melody of diction. His dramatic works. Con- 

cludiOD. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson, was born on August Cth, niogi-aphy. 
1809, at Soinersby, a village in Lincolnshire, of which 
his father was rector. The wolds surrounding his homo, 
the fen some miles away, with its “ level waste and 
“trenched waters,” and the sea on tiie I./incolnshire 
coast, with “ league-long rollers ” and “ table-shore,” 
are pictured again and again in his poems. 

When he was seven years old he was sent to 
the Louth Grammar School, and returning home after 
a few years there, was educated with his elder brotlier 
Charles by his father. Charles and Alfred dennyson, 
while yet youths, published in 182i a small volume 
of poetry entitled Po^ins hij Tiro JirotJiers. In 1>28 
cho two brothers entered Trinity Colh*ge, Cambridge, 
where Alfred gained the University Cliaiicellor’s gold 
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medal for a poem on TimbuctoOj and where he 
formed an intimate friendship with Arthur Henry 
Hallam (son of the historian), whose memory he has 
immortalised iu In Memoriam. Among his other 
Cambridge friends may be mentioned R. C. Trench 
(afterwards Archbishop of Dublin), Monckton Milnes 
(afterwards Lord Houghton), J. M. Kemble (the 
Anglo-Saxon scholar), Merivale (the historian, after¬ 
wards Dean of Ely), James Spedding, and W. H. 
Brookfield. In 1830 Tenn 3 ^son imblished his Poems^ 
chiefly Lyrical^ among which are to be found some sixty 
pieces that are preserved in the present issues of his 
works. In 1832 Poems by Alfred Tennyson appeared, and 
then, after an interval of ten years, two more volumes, 
also with the title Poems, His reputation as a poet was 
now established, though his greatest works were yet 
to come. Chief among these are The Princess (1847), 
In M^oria m (1 850), ''ilaud_{\Sbb)^ Id ylls of the King 
(1859-1885), and Arden (I8G4). In 1875 Tenny¬ 

son published his first drama, Queen 3Iary^ followed by 
Harold (1877), The Cup (acted in 1881), The Promise of 
May (1882), The Falcon and Bechet (1884), and The 
Foresters (1892). On the death of Wordsworth in 1850, 
Te nny son .succeeded _him_as Poet Laureate. In 1884 
he was gazetted Baron of Aldworth and Farringford, 
his two seats in Sussex and in the Isle of Wight. He 
died on October 6th, 1892, and was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey, near the grave of Browning. 

I. Of all modern English poets Tennyson has most 
readei’S ; and the chief elements of the powerful charm 
which he exercises over the hearts and minds of all 
English-speaking ]ieoples will be evident on even a brief 
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survey of the character of his iniiicl as revealed in liis 
works, and of the matter and the form of his verse. 

At the basis of all Tennyson's teaching, indeed of all ^ 
his work, is Tennyson the man. The mould of a poet’s 
mind is the mould in wdiich his thoughts and even his 
modes of expression nmst run, and the works of a poet 
cannot be fully understood unless w'c understand the 
poet himself. 

1. Conspicuous among the main currents of thought 
and feeling that flow through the bodj'^ of his writings 
is his perception of the movement pt‘. Law throughout 
the worlds of sense and of spirit : he recognise s there- 
ii ^a ^ttTed scheme of great piirpqses underlying a 
universal order and gradually developing to completion. 

(^0 Illustrations of this recognition of pervading Law siiown in his 
may be fonml in his conception of [Nature, an<l in nis (<o Nature; 
treatment of human action an<l of natural scenery. 

Nature, which to Shelley was a sj^irit of Love, and to 
Wordsworth a living and speaking presence of Thought, 
is to Tennyson a process of Law including both. Even 
in the midst of his mourning over the seeming waste 
involved in the early death of his friend, he can write 
in lii Mcmoriuui 

I curse not nature, no, nor death ; 

For nothing is that errs from law. 

In all the w'orkings of Nature he traces the ev'olution 
of the great designs of God : 

That God, which ever lives and loves. 

One fto<], one law, one element. 

And one far-olF divine event 

To which the whole creation moves. 
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In The Higher Pantheism^ a similar thought is found; 

Go<I is law, say the wise ; O soul, and let \is rejoice. 

For if He thunder by law, the thunder is yet His voice. 

(i) Allied to this faith that the universe is “roll’d 
round by one fixt law” is the poet’s sympathy with 
disciplined order in the various spheres of human action. 
In his teaching on social and political questions, his 
ideal is a majestic order, a gradual and regular de¬ 
velopment, without rest indeed, but, above all, without 
haste. His ideal Freedom is “ sober-suited ”; it is 
such a Freedom as has been evolved by the gradual 
growth of English institutions, a Freedom which 

slowly broadens down 
From ])reccdent to precedent. 

He has small faith in sudden outbursts of revolutionary 
fervour; he thinks that the “red fool fury of the Seine’' 
(alhuling to the excesses of the French revolutionaries), 
the “flashing heats” of the “frantic city,” retard man’s 
progress towards real liberty: they “but fire to blast 
the hopes of men.” If liberty is to be a solid and 
lastii]is.-pos£ession, it must be gained by patient years 
of working and waiting, not by “ expecting all things 
in an Iiour”; for with him “raw Haste” is but “half- 
sister to Delay.” So also Tennyson’s love for his own 
country is regulated and j>liiIosopluc : he has given 
us a few patriotic martial hrics that stir the living 
blood “like a trumpet call,” as The Charge of the Light 
Brigade and The Bevenge, but in the main his patriotism 
is founded on admiration for the great “storied past” 
of England. Though in youth he triumphs in “ the 
Vision of the world and all the wonder that >vould be,” 
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yet neither in youth nor in age is he himself without 
some distrust of the new aemocnitic foircs which may 
end in “working their own doom 


» 


Step by step wc gain'd a frccdotn known to Europe, kno\\ii 
to all, 

Step by step we rose to greatness—thro’ tbc tongucsters wc 
may fall. 


\ 


(c) Again, in his conception of the passion of Love, (OLovoj 
and in his portraiture of AVomanhood, the same spirit of 
reverence anil self-control animates Tennyson s voist?. 

Love, in Tennyson, is a pure unselfish pitssion. Even 
the guilty love of Lancelot and Gniuevere is described 
from a spiritual standpoint, in its evil effects rather 
than in any sensuous detail. His highest ideal of love 
is found in the pure passion of wediled life : true love 
can exist only under the sanction of Duty and of 
Reverence for womanhood and one’s higher self; and 
such love is the source of man’s loftiest ideas, and 
the inspiration of his noblest deeds. Examples ot this 
treatment may be seen in 7Ac hnocJi 

Arden^ The Gardeners I)aiujhtei\ and Gninererej and it 
imderli^ the moral lessons inculcated in ihe Princess. 

((^) "Lastl}-, Tennyson’s appreciation of Order is illus- [,y)Scem;ry. 
trated in his treatment of natural scenery. It is true 
that he sometimes gives us scenes of savage grandeur, 
as in 

the monstrous lodges slope an<l spill 
Tbeir thousand wreaths of ilangliiig water-smoke, 

but he oftencr describes still English landscapes, the 
“ haunts of ancient peace,” with “ plaited alleys ” ainl 
“terrace lawn,” “long, gray fields,” “tracts of pasture 
sunny-warm,” and all the ordered (piiet of rural life. 


V 
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(’2) Ilis mobili¬ 
ty of thoiiglit, 
and his 
roligiou. 


2. A second great element of Tennyson’s character 
IS its noble tone . This is present in every poem he 
lias ever written. His verse is informed with the very 
spirit ot Honour, of Duty, and of Reverence for all 
that is pure and true. This is the spirit that animates 
the famous passage in CEnone : 


»Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for), but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear; 

And, because right is riglit, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 


It is illustrated on its negative side in The Palace oj 
Art x it breathes tlirough his noble Ode on (he Death 
of (he Duke of ireUincfton, and it pervades and inspires 
his picture of King Arthur in tiie IdifUs of the King. 

Tennyson’s religious faith is sufficiently indicated in 
ilis writings. At the root of his poetry (as Mr. Stopford 
Brooke has remarked) He ‘*the ever-working imman¬ 
ence of God in man, the brotherhood of the human 
race, and its evolution into perfect love and righteous¬ 
ness ; the continuance of each man’s personal conscious¬ 
ness in the life to be; the vitality of the present—man 
alive and Nature alive, and alive witli the life of God." 
< 2 ) iiiA simrii- 3. Another main characteristic of Tennyson is sim 
emt>tion. plicity. The emotions that he appeals to are generally 

easy to understand and common to all+ He avoids the 
subtle analysis of character, and the painting of complex 
motives or of the wild excess of i:)assion. The moral 
laws which he so strongly upholds are those primary 
sanctions upon which average English society is founded 
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A certain Puritan simplicity and a scholarly restraint 
pervade the mass of his work. 

It is on these foundations of Order, Nohilit}', and 
Simplicity that Tennyson’s character is built. 

II. Turning now to the matter or substance of his it. T.imi 

1 1*1' tliO Poet 

poems, we note, first, that the _^wo clnoi factors or 
Tennyson’s popularity are that he is a rexTresentative 
English _.poet, and that he is a consummate Artist. 

1. In the erreat spheres of human thout^ht—in reli-0)AsHc 
gion, in morals, in social life—his x^o^ms reflect thciHAA«c: 
comidex tendencies of his age and his surroundings. 

Not, it may be, the most advanced ideas, not the latest 
speculation, not the tran-sient contentions of the hour ; 
but the broad results of culture and exx)eriencc ui^oii 
the poet’s English contcmx>oraric.s. The ground of 
Tennyson’s claim to be considered a representative of 
his age is seen in the lines of thought pursucil in some 
of those more important x^oems which deal with tlic 
great x^roblems and interests of liis times. 

The j)oenis cover a period of fifty year.s, and mu.st he 
considered in tlie order of tlicir publication. In 
Lockslefj //a//, iniblishcd in 1842, the speaker, after 
giving vent to his own tale of ]>assion and regret, he- 
coines the mouthxuece of the young liox^es and aspira¬ 
tions of the Liberalism of the early Victonan era, 
wliile in LocJcsIeif Hall Suf>/ IVi/s Hflrr, the doultts 
and distrust felt by the ConservaLisiii uf our own 
times find dramatic utterance. The <leal.s with 

a exuestion of la.sting ititerest to .society, aiul one which 
lui-s of late years ri.sen into more consxM'cu<m.s import¬ 
ance. the changiiig x) 0 .^itiou and proper sjjlieie of 
\\ Oman. In The Palace of Art the poet describes and 
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condemns a spirit of aestheticism whose sole religion 
is tlie worship of Beauty and Knowledge for their 
own sakes, and which ignores human responsibility and 
obligations to one’s fellow-men: %vhile in *S'/. Simeon 
Sii/liteSf the poet equally condemns the evils of a self- 
centred religious asceticism which despises the active 
duties of daily life. The Kisio/t of Sin is a picture of 
the perversion of nature and of the final despair which 
attend the i^ursuit of sensual pleasure. The 2\vo Voices 
illustrates the introspective self-analysis with which 
the age discusses the fundamental problem of exist¬ 
ence, finding all solutions vain except those dictated 
by the simplest voices of the conscience and the 
heart. The poet’s great work. In Manoriamy is the 
history of a tender human soul confronted with the 
stern, relentless order of the Universe and the seem* 
ing waste and cruelty of Death. The poem traces 
the progress of sorrow from the Valley of Death, 
over-shadewed bj' the darkness of uns])eakable loss, 
through the regions of philosophic doubt and medita¬ 
tion to the serene heights of resignation and hope, 
where Faith and Love can triu mph.over Doajh in the 
cojifidcnt hope of a life beyond, and over Doubt by 
the realization 

Tliat all, as in some piece of art, 

Is toil cooperant to an end. 

Maud is dated at the conclusion of that long period 
of peace which ended at the Crimean War, when the 
commercial prosperit}' of England had reached a height 
unknown before, ami wheii “Britain’s sole god” was 
the niillionaire, The poem givcj? a dramatic ren* 
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dering of the revolt of a cultured mind against the 
hypocrisy and corruptions of a society degraded by 
the worship of Mammon, though the hero inherits a 
vein of insanity and speaks too bitterly. The teacliing 
of Tennyson’s longest, and in many respects greatest 
poem—the spreading mischief of a moral taint is 
discussed at length in the Introduction to iJic Continfj 
of Arthur and the rassinr; of Arthurd Here too Temiy- 
son expresses one of the deepest convictions ot Ids time. 

2. But if Tennyson’s popularity is based upon a 
correspondence between his own reverence for Law 
and the deepest foundations of English character, it is 
based no less upon his delicate power as an Artist. 
Among the elements of this power may be mentioned 
{a) a minute observatioxi of Nature, which furnishes 
him with a stoie of poetic description and imagery; 
(J) a scholarly appreciation of all that is ino.st pictur¬ 
esque in the literature of the i)ast; (c) an..exquisite 
precision in the use of words and tthrases; (d) the 
picturesqueness and the aptness of his similes ; (c) an 
avoidance of the commonplace ; (/) his use of repeti¬ 
tion and of assonance ; {(f) t he expressive harmonies ot 
his rhythm, and {h) the subtle melody of his diction. 

(a) For minute observation and vivid painting of the 
details of natural scenery Tennyson is without a rival. 
We feel that he has seen all that ho describes. This 
may be illustrated by a few examples of his tree- 
studies : 

hair 

In gloss and Inie the chestnut, when tho shell 
Divides tbrcc-folil lo show the fruit \\ithin 

iThc Jirouk) 


2) As Artist 


(<f) His ob- 
rtvvviit Lon; 


^ Mucinillan ami Co. 
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those eyes 

Darker than darkest pansies, and that hair 
More black than ashbuds in the front of March 

{The Gardener's JDaughtery 

ith blasts that blow the poplar white 

{In Memoriam) 

A million emeralds break from the ruby-biidded lime 

{Maud) 

a stump of oak half-dead, 

From roots like some black coil of carven snakes. 
Clutch’d at the crag {The Last Tournament). 

We may also notice the exactness of the epithets in 
perky larches,” dry-tongu'd laurels,” higk-elboidd 
grigs,” *^pillar*d dusk of sounding sycamores,” ‘‘labur¬ 
nums, droppmg-zcells of fire'* 

Equall}’^ exact are his descriptions of scientific 2 >heno* 
mena: 

Before the little ducts began 
To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 
Their course till thou wert also man 

(The Two Voices) 

Still, as while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring 

(7Vic Palace of Art). 

This accurate realization of natural or scientific facts 
is often of service in furnishing apt illustrations of 
moral truths or of emotions of the mind : 

Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears 
That grief has shaken into frost 

{In Memoriam) 

Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke 
That like a hr^k<^n purpose waste iji air 

{The Princess) 
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Prayer, from a living source within the %vill. 

And beating up through all the bitter world, 

Like fountains of sweet water in the sea 

{Enoch Ardtn). 

(5) Elu sions to the Qlassics of more than one land W uiescho- 
may be found in Tennyson. Lines and expressions 
I would seem sometimes to be suggested by the Greek 
or Latin poets, and in these the translation is generally 
so happy a rendering of the original as to give an 
added grace to what was already beautifid;_Illustra¬ 

tions of this characteristic will be found among the. 

Notes at the end of this volume. There is occasionally 
a reconditeness about these allusions which may puzzle 
the general reader. For example, in the lines 

And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo 

{In Memoriam) 

where the reference is to the projection of the frontal 
bone above the eye-brows noticeable in the portraits 
of Michael Angelo and of Arthur Hallam, a peculiarity 
of shape said to indicate strength of character and 
mental power. Similarly in 

Proxy-wedded with a bootless calf 

{The Princess) 

we find an allusion to an old ceremony of marriage 
by proxy, where an ambassador or agent representing 
the absent bridegroom, after taking off his long riding- 
boot, placed his leg in the bridal bed. 

(c) We may next note Tennyson’s unequalled power (c> His exprcs 
of Hmling single words to give at a flash, as it were, 

T. 
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an exact picture. What he has written of Virgil’s art 
is equally true of his own, which offers us 

All the charm of all the Muses 

often flowering in a lonely word. 

^'^is power of fitting the word’to the thought may be 
(seen in the following examples: creamy spray”; ^^lily 
maid”; “the ripple washing in the reeds” and “the 
wild water lapping on the crag”; “the dying ebb that 
faintly lipp'd the flat red granite”; “as the fiery Sirius 
bickers into red and emerald”; “women hlow^d with 
health and wind and rain.” 

id) Mr. G. C. Macaulay (Introduction to Gareth and 
Lynefte) has remarked upon the picturesqueness, the 
elaborate aptness, and the individual and personal 
character of Tennyson’s similes. Of their picturesque 
aptness two examples will be sufficient here : 

Tlie great brand 

Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of tlie northern sea 

{Morte d'Arthur) 

Dust arc our frames ; and, gilded dust, our pride 
Looks only for a moment whole and sound j 
Like that long*buried body of the king. 

Found Ij'ing with Ins urns and ornaments, 

Wliich at a touch of light, an air of heaven, 

Slipt into ashes, and was found no more 

{Aylmer's Field), 

As regards their individual and personal character, 
Tennyson’s similes in many cases “ do not so much 
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appeal to common experience, as bring before us some 
special thing or some peculiar aspect of nature, which 
the poet has vividly present to his own mind, while 
to the reader perhaps the picture suggested may be 
quite unfamiliar.” As examples we may take the 
following: 

So now that shadow of mischance appear’d 
No graver than as when some little cloud 
Cuts off the fiery highway of the sun, 

And isles a light in the offing 

{Enoch Arden). 

So, in Geraint and Enul^ when the bandit falls trans¬ 
fixed by Geraint^s lance, Tennyson writes: 

As he that tells the tale 
Saw once a great piece of a promontory, 

That had a sapling growing on it, slide 

From the long shore-cliff’s windy walls to the bcacii, 

And there lie still, and yet the sapling grew. 

A remarkable instance of this individuality occurs in 
Gareth and Lynette : 

Gareth lookt and read— 

In letters like to those the vexillary 

Hath left crag-carven o’er the streaming Gelt:— 

the Gelt being a small stream in Cumberland, not 
named in any of the ordinary gazetteers or atlases; 
and the reference is to an inscription on a lime-stone 
rock near this stream, caived by the Second Legion 
of Augustus, stationed there in a.d. 207. 

{e) Possessing such a faculty of appropriate expres-;(<) nis avoid- 
sion, the poet naturally avoids the commonplace: he ^i’^fnioilpiace 
not only rigidly excludes all otiose epithets and stop¬ 
gap phrases, hut often, w’here other writers would use 
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some familiar, well-worn word, he selects one less known 
but equally true and expressive. He has a distinct 
fondness for good old Saxon words and expressions, 
and has helped to rescue many of these from unde¬ 
served oblivion. Thus, for the “skinflint” of common 
parlance he substitutes (in Walking to the 
“flayflint” of Ray's Proverbs % in place of “blindman's 
buff” is found the older “hoodman blind” {In Memor- 
iam) for “ village and cowshed ” he writes “ thorpe 
and byre ” {The Victim), while in The Brook the French 
“cricket” appears as the Saxon “grig.” Other examples 
might be quoted, e g,, lurdane, rathe, pla^h, hrewis, thralVd, 
holes, quitch, reckling, roky, yaffingale. Occasionally he 
prefers a word of his o\vn coinage, as tonguester, selfless. 
This tendency to avoid the commonplace is noticeable 
not only in separate words, but in the rendering of 
ideas, a poetic dress being given to prosaic details by 
a kind of stately circumlocution : thus in The Princess 
the hero's northern birthplace is indicated by his telling 
us that “on my cradle shone the Northern star”; 
and, in the same poem, the blue smoke rising from 
household chimneys is described by “azure pillars of 
the hearth ”—an expression which Mr. P. M. Wallace, 
in his edition of The PHncess, aptly calls “ almost 
reverent ”; icebergs are “ moving isles of winter ” *, 
while to picture the hour before the planet Venus had 
sunk into the sea, the poet ^vrites: 

Before the crimson*circle^ star 
Had fall’n into her father’s grave. 

{/) One of the leading characteristics of Tennyson’s 
style is the repetition of a word (often in a modified 
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form) in the same or sometimes in a slightly different 
sense. We have, for instance: 

Whereat the novice crying, with clasp’d hands. 

Shame on her own garrulity garrulously 

(Gttmeverc) 

and in the same poem, 

The maiden passion for a maid*, 

to which we may add : 

For ever climhing up the climhing wave 

(The hoios-Eaters') 

Mouldering with the dull earth’s mouldering sod 

(The Palace of Art). 

Assonance—the repetition not of a word but of a sound 
—is also a favourite device with Tennyson for giving 
a kind of epigrammatic force to a statement, as in 

Even to tipmost lance and topmost helm 

(The Last Tournament) 

Thy Paynim bard 
Had such a mastery of his mystery 
That he could harp his wife up out of hell 

(Ih.) 

Then with that friendly-jiendly smile of his 

( Harold). 

(g) Lastly, if we examine the metrical characteristics 
of Tennyson^s poetry, we observe that the sense of 
majestic order and gradual development pervading the 
substance of his poems is not more conspicuous than 
is the sense of music which governs the style of his 
versification. While less powerful than Milton’s at its 
best, Tennyson’s blank verse always remains at a high 
level of excellence, and its simple grandeur of style 
and expression is peculiarly his own. It is in his 



(ff) His har¬ 
mony of 
rhythm; 
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lyrical poems, however, that his mastery of metre and 
rhythinjbest shows itself. He knows all the secrets of 
hari^nious measures and melodious diction; he has 
re-cast and polished his earlier poems with such minute 
and scrupulous care that he has at length attained a 
metrical form more perfect than has been reached by 
any other poet. Several illustrations of the delicacy 
of his sense of metre are pointed out in the Notes. 
A few more examples may be here quoted to show 
how frequently in his verse the sound echoes the sense. 
This is seen in his Representative Rhythms. Thus^ 
(1) The first syllable or half-foot of a line of blank 
verse is often accented and cut off from the rest of the 
line by a pause, to indicate some sudden emphatic 
action or startling sight or sound, breaking the flow 
of the narrative—an effect often employed by Homer ; 

his arms 

Clash’d : and the sound was good to Gareth’s ear 

{Gareth and Lynetie) 

Charm'd, till Sir Kay, the seneschal, would come 

(Ih.) 

Shock, that a man far-off might well perceive 

{Lancelot and Elaine) 

Flash’d, and he call’d, ‘I fight upon tliy side’ 

{Pelleas and Etarre) 

Back, as a hand that pushes thro' the leaf 

(/&.) 

Fall, as the crest of some slow-arching wave 

Drops flat Last Tournament). 

Occasionally the whole first foot is thus cut off; 

made his horse 

Caracole : then bowed his homage, bluntly saying 

(lb). 
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Who stood a moment, ere his horse was brought, 
Glorying: and in the stream beneath him shone 

{Gareth and liynette). 

(2) Action rapidly repeated is represented by an 
unusual number of unaccented syllables in one line- 
Thus we almost hear the huddling flow of waters in 
such lines as 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn 

(The Prhice^e') 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the sea 

{Enoch Arden). 

The rapid warble of song birds sounds through 

Melody on branch and melody in mid-air 

{Gareth and Ijynette) 

and in the same Idyll, the quick beat of a horse^s 
hoof is echoed in 

The sound of many a heavily galloping hoof. 

(3) Contrast with the above the majestic effect ijro- 
duced by the sustained rhythm and the broad vowel 
sounds in 

By the long wash of Australasian seas 

(The Brook) 

The league-long roller thundering on the reef 

{Enoch Arden). 

(4) Variations from the usual Iambic regularity of 
blank verso, attained by placing the accent on the first 
instead of on the second half-foot, are introduced, often 
to represent intermittent action, as in 

D(^wn the I6ng t^wer-stdirs, luSsitdting 

{Liuirtlol and Elaine). 
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ol d?cti?n?°^^ Tennj^son^s sense of music is equally conspicuous 

I in the melody of his diction. The mere sound of his 
words and phrases lingers in the brain, apart from any 
meaning, as the echoes of a musical cadence linger along 
a vaulted roof. This is in the main due to his selection 
of melodious vowels and liquid consonants, and also 
to his skilful use of alliteration. Examples are every¬ 
where : 


The mo&n of . doves in immemorial el?7is, 

And murtnufing of innumerable &ees 

(Tb« Prijiceas) 

The /ustre of the /ong convo^vu/uses 

{Eticch Arden) 

The fong ?ow dune and ^azy p/wnging sea 

{The Last Tournament] 


.fireast-high in that bright line of bracken stood 

{Pelleaa and Etarre) 

All day the wind breathes loio with mellower tone 
Through every hollow cave and ai^ey /one 

(The Lotos Eaters). 


Contrast with the liquid sounds in the above the 

representative effect produced by the short, sharp 

vowels and the guttural and dental sounds in 

And on the spike that split the mother's hear/ 

Spitting tlie child 

{The Coming of Arthur) 


The blade flew 

Splintering in six^ and clinkt upon the stones 

{Balin and Balan) 

Then sfruttering thro’ the hedge of splintered ^eeth, 

Yet strangers to the tongue, and with hlunt stump 
Pitch-blacken*d. sawing the air 

{The Last Tournament). 
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In double words initial alliteration is conspicuous:— 
hreakei'-heaten^ ffloomy-gladedy lady-ladeny mock- 

meeky ‘point-painiedy rain-roUcny storm-strengthendy i(y)igue~ 
ionxy work’U'an. We also find slowhj’mellowingy hollowet'- 
hellowingy ever-veeringy heavy-shotted hammock-shroud. 
Often, as Mr. G. C. Macaulay has noticed, Tenny¬ 
son’s alliteration is so delicate that we only feel that 
it is there without perceiving where it is,” and it is 
then, perhaps, due to no conscious effort of the poet, 
but is as natural as tlie melody of a bird. In no 
English poet, perhaps only in Homer and Virgil, is 
this kinship of poetry and music so evident as in 
Tennyson. ^ 

Tennyson’s three historical dramas form (as Mr. 
Henry Van Dyke has pointed out) a picture of the 
Making of England, the three periods of action 
being, it would seem, chosen with the design of 
touching the most critical points of the long struggle. 
Thus in Harold we sec “ the close of that fierce 
triangular duel between the Saxons, the Danes, 
and the Normans, which resulted in the Norman 
conquest and the binding of England, still Saxon 
at heart, to the civilization of the Continent.” 
In Becket avc have “ the conflict between the church 
and the crown, between the ecclesiastical and the 
royal prerogatives, which shook England to the centre 
for many years, and out of which her present con* 
stitution has grown.” In Queen Mary, when the triumph 
of church and people had left undecided what type 
of religion was to prevail, is pictured the struggle 
between the Papacy and the Reformation for the pos¬ 
session of England. All three plays arc full of deep 
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research, vivid character-painting, and intensity of feel¬ 
ing, and contain many magnificent situations. George 
Eliot has expressed her opinion that “ Tennyson's plays 
run Shakspere's close,” and Robert Browning used to 
point out the scene of the oath over the hones of the 
Saints of Normandy, in Harold^ as a marvellously 
actable scene; while Mr. J. R. Green, the historian, 
has told ns that “ all his researches into the annals of 
the twelfth century had not given him so vivid a 
conception of the character of Henry 11. and his 
court as was embodied in Tennyson’s BeckeV* It 
should at the same time be remembered that (as the 
poet himself avows) this drama is “not intended in 
its present form to meet the exigencies of the modern 
theatre,” a criticism which may be applied with more 
or less force to the- whole trilogy. Becket has been 
adapted for the stage by Mr. Irving, and performed 
with great success; and The Ctip and The Falcon were 
each played during a London season to full houses. 
Queen Mary, The Promise of May, and The Foresters 
have also been acted. 

Conclusion. Such is Tennyson as man and as artist. His poetry, 

with its clearness of conception and noble simplicity 
of expression, its discernment of the beautiful and its 
power of revealing and shaping it with mingled strength 
and harmony, has become an integral part of the 
literature of the world, and so long as purity and lofti¬ 
ness of thought expressed in perfect form have power 
to charm, will remain a possession for ever. 
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A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 


I READ, before my cyelitls clropt tlieir shade, 

‘ The Leffcnd of Good long ago 

Sung by the morning star of song, who mad© 

Ilis music heard below ; 

Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 

And, for a while, the knowledge of his art 

Held me above the subject, as strong gales 10 

Hold swollen clouds from raining, tho’ my heart, 

Brimful of those wild tales, 

Cliarged both mine eyes with tears. In every land 
I saw, wherever light illumineth, 

Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death. * 

Those far-renowned brides of ancient son"' 

Peopled the hollow dark, like burning stars, 

And I heard sounds of insult, shame, and w’rong, 

And trumpets blown for wars ; 20 

I And clattering flints battei-’d with clanging hoofsj 

1 And I .saw crowds in colunm’d sanctuaries ; l^y 1 

y \Aiid forms that pass’d at window’s and on roofs 
\ Of marble p;*laces ; 
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Corpses across the threshold ; heroes tall 
Dislodging pinnacle and parapet 
Upon the toctoise creeping to the wall ; 
f-t L anc_e s in ambush set; 

And high shrine-doors burst thro’ with heated blasts 
That run before the fluttering tongues of fire ; 
White syrf wind-scatteiM over sails and masts, 

And ever climbing higher ; 




Squadrons and squares of men in brazen plates 
Scaffolds, still sheets of water, divers woes, 
Ranges of glimmering v aults with iron grates, 

And hush’d set aglios. C-ki ; 

So shape chased shape as swift as, when to land 
Bluster the winds and tides the self-same wju’, 
Crisp foam-flakes along the level sand, X^h C 
Torn from the fringe of spray. 

I started once, or seem’d to start in pain. 

Resolved on noble things, and strove to speak, 

As when a great thought strikes along the brain. 
And flushes all the cheek. 


And once ray arm was lifted to hew down 

A cavalier from off his saddle-bow, p 

That bore a lady from a leaguer’d town ; 

And then, I kno^v not how, 


fVvC'*^ 


\ All those sharp fancies, by down-lapsing thought 
* ul Stream’d onward, lost their edges, and did creep 

Roll’d on each other, rounded, smooth’d, and brought 
^1 Into the gulhi of sleep. 

At last methought that I had wander’d far 
In an old wood : fresh wash’d in coolest dew 
The maiden splendours of the morning star 
Shook in the stedfast blue. 


Enormous elm-tree-bhles did stoop and lean 
Upon the dusky brushwood underneath 
Their broad curved branches, fledged with clearest green 
New from its silken sheath. 
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The dim red morn had died, her journey done, 

And with dead lips smiled at the twilight plain, 
Half-fall’n across the threshold of the sun. 

Never to rise again. 

There was no motion in the dumb dead air, 

Not any song of bird or sound of rill ; 

Gross darkness of the inner sepulchre 
Is not so deadly still 

As that wide forest. Growths of jasmine turn’d 
Their humid arms festooning t-eo to tree, 

And at the root thro’ lush green grasses burii’d 
The red anemone. 

I knew the flowers, I knew the leaves, I knew 
The tearful glimmer of the languid dawn 
On those long, rank, dark wood-walks drench’d in dew, 
Leading from lawn to lawn. 

The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 

Poui'’d back into my empty soul and frame 
The times when I remember to have been 
Joyful and free from blame. 

And from within nio a clear under-tone 

Thrill’d thro* mine ears in that unblissful clime, 
‘Pass freely thro’: the wood is all thine own. 

Until the end of time.’ 

At length I saw a lady within call, 

Stiller than chisell’d marble, standing there ; 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

And most divinely fair. 

Her I nyplinpsA with sham e and with surprise 
Fro ze mv swift spee ch : she turning on my face 
The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes, 

Spoke slowly in her place. 

* I had great beauty : ask thou not my name : 

No one can be more wise than destiny. 

Many drew swords and died. Wherc’ci' I came 
I brought calamity.’ 
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‘No marvel, sovereign lady : in fair field 
Myself for sucb a face Lad boldly died,’ 
I answer’d free ; and turning I appeal’d 
To one that stood beside, ►t 


100 


But she with sick and scornful looks averse, 

To her full height her stately stature draws ; 

‘ My youth,’ she said, ‘ was blasted with a curse : 

This woman was the cause. 

‘ I was cut off from hope in that sad place, 

Which men call’d Aulis in those iron years: 

My father held his hand upon his face ; 

I, blinded with my tears, 

‘ Still strove to speak : my voice was thick with sighs 


As in a dream. Dimly I could descry 
The stern black-bearded kings with wolfish eyes, 
Waiting to see me die. 

‘The high masts flicker’d as they lay afloat ; 

The crowds, the temples, waver’d, and the shore ; 
The bright death quiver’d at the victim’s throat j 
Touch’d ; and I knew no more.’ 

Whereto the other with a downward brow : 

‘I would the white cold heavy-plunging foam, 
Whirl’d by the wind, had roll’d me deep below, 
Then when I left rny home.’ 

Her slow full words sank thro’ the silence drear, 

As thunder-drops fall on a sleeping sea : 

Sudden I heard a voice that cri,ed, ‘Come here. 
That I may look on thee.’ • 

I turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 

One sitting on a crimson scarf unroll’d ; 

A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
Brow-bound with burning gold. 

She, flashing forth a haughty smile, began : 

‘ I govern’d men by change, and so I sway’d 
All moods. ’Tis long since I have seen a njan. 

^ Once, like the moon, I made 
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1 ‘ The ever-shifting currents of the blood 
According to niy humour ebb and flow. 

I have no men to govern in this wood : 

Tliat makes my only woe. 

‘Nay—yet it chafes me that I could not bend 
One will ; nor tame and tutor with mine eye 
That dull cold-bloodcd Ccesar. Prythce, friend, 
Where is Mark Antony ? 


‘The man, my lover, with whom I rode sublime 
On Fortune’s neck ; we sat as God l>y God ; 
The Nilus would have risen before his time 
And flooded at our nod.-*^ /-. j i< 


^,‘^Ve drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which out-burn’d C anopus. O my life 
In Egypt! O t l^e dallia nce and the wit. 

The flattery and the strife. 


' v> 


‘And the wild kiss, when fresh from war’s alaians 
My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 

!My m aile d Bacchus leapt into my arms, 
Contentecl there to die ! 
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‘And there he died : and when I heard my name 
Sigh’d forth with life I would not brook my fear 
Of the otlier : with a worm I balk’d his fame. 

’ What else was left ? look here ! ’ 


J 


(With that she tore her "robe apart, and half 
Tlie polish’d argent of her breast to sight 
Laid bare. Tliereto she pointed with a laugh, 
Showing the aspick’s bite.) 

‘ I died a Queen. The Roman soldier found 
;Me lying dead, my crown about my brow.s, 

A name for ever !—lying robed and crown’d, 
Worthy a Roman spouse.’ 

ITer warbling voice, a lyre of widest range 

Struck by all passion, did fall down and glance 
From tone to tone, and glided thro’ all change 
Of liveliest utterance. 


\ 
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When she made pause I knew not for delight; 

Because with sudden motion from the ground 170 

She raised her piercing orbs, and fill’d with light 
The interval of sound. 


Still with their fires Love tipt his keenest darts ; 

As once they drew into two burning rings 
All beams of Love, melting the mighty hearts 
Of captains and of kings. 

Slowly my sense undazzled. Then I heard 
A noise of some one coming thro’ the lawn, 
And singing clearer than the crested bird 
That claps his wings at dawn. 







‘The torrent brooks of hallow’d Israel 

From craggy hollows pouring, late and soon, 
Sound all night long, in falling thro’ the dell, 
Far-heard beneath the moon. 


‘ The balmy moon of blessed Israel 

Floods all the deep-blue gloom with beams divine : 
All night the splinter’d crags that wall the dell 
With spires of silver shine.’ ^ 


I As one that museth where broad sunshine laves 
The lawn by some cathedral, thro’ the door 
Hearing the holy organ rolling waves 


Of sound on roof and floor 


Within, and anthem sung, is charm’d and tied 
To where he stands,—so stood I, when that flow 
Of music left the lips of her that died 
To save her fathei^’s vow ; 

The daughter of the warrior Gileadite, 

A ni;i id f» n pjnre ; as when she went along 
From Mispeh’s tower’d gate with welcome light, 
With timbrel and with song. 
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My words leapt forth : ‘Heaven heads the count of crimes 
With that wild oath.’ She render’d answer high : 

‘ Not so, nor once alone : a thousand times 
I would be born and die. 
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* Single I grew, like some green plant, whose root 
Creeps to the garden water-pipes beneath, 

Feeding the flower ; but ere my flower to fruit 
Changed, I was ripe for death. 

‘My God, my land, my father—these did move 
Me from my bliss of life, that Nature gave, 

Lowered softly with a threefold cord of love 
Down to a silent grave. 

‘And I went mourning, “No fair Hebrew boy ' 
Shall smile away my maiden blame among 

The Hebrew mothers”—emptied of all joy. 
Leaving the dance and song, 

‘Leaving the olive-gardens far below, 

Leaving the promise of my bridal bower, 

The valleys of grape-loaded vines that glow 
Beneath the battled tower. 

‘The light white cloud swam over us. Anon 
Wo heard the lion roaring from his den ; 

We saw the laige white stars rise one by one, 

Or, from the darken’d glen, 

‘Saw God divide the night with flying flame. 

And thunder on the everlasting hills. 

I heard Him, for lie spake, and grief became I 
A solemn scorn of ills. i 

‘ When the next moon was roll’d into the sky. 
Strength came to me that equall’d ray desire. 

How beautiful a thing it was to die 
For God and for my sire ! 

‘It comforts me in this one thought to dwell, 
That I subdued me to my father’s will j 

Because the kiss he gave roe, ere I fell. 

Sweetens the spirit still. 

‘Moreover it is written that my race 

Hew’d Ammon, hip and thigh, from Arocr 

On Arnon unto Minneth.’ Here her face 
Glow’d, as I look’d at her. 
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She lock’d her lips : she left me where I stood : 

‘ Glory to God,’ she sang, and past afar, 

Thridding the sombre boskage of the wood. 

Toward the morning-star. 

Ziosing her c aro l I stood pensively, 

^ . 1 As one that from a casement leans his head, 

iWhen midnight bells cease ringing suddenly, 

I And the old year is dead. 

* Alas ! alas ! * a low voice, full of care, 

Murmur’d beside me : ‘ Turn and look on mo ; 250 

I am that Rosamond, whom men call fair. 

If what I was I be. 



‘ Would I had been some maiden coarse and poor 1 
O me, that I should ever see the light 1 
Those drag on eyes of anger’d Eleanor 
Do hunt me, day and n ight.’ 

She ceased in tears, fallen from hope and trust: 

To whom the Egyptian : ‘O, you tamely died I 
You should have clung to Fulvia’s waist, and thrust 

The dagger thro’ her side.* 260 

With that sharp sound the white dawn’s creeping beams, 
Stol’n to my brain, dissolved the mystery 
Of folded sleep. The captain of my dreams 
Ruled in the eastern sky. 

Morn broaden’d on the borders of the dark, 

Ere I saw her, who clasp’d in her last trance 
Her murder’d father’s head, or Joan of Arc, 

A light of ancient France ; 

Or her who knew that Love can vanquish Death, 

Who kneeling, with one arm about her king, 270 

Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath, 

Sweet as new buds in Spring. 


No memory labours longer from the deep 
Gold-mines of thought to lift the hidden oro 
That glimpses, moving up, than I from sleep ' I 
To gather and tell o’er J 
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Each little sound and sight. With what dull pain 
Compass’d, how eagerly I sought to strike 
Into that wondrous track of dreams again 1 
But no two dreams are like. 

As when a soul laments, which hath been blest, 
Desiring what is mingled with past years. 

In yearnings that can never be exprest 
By signs or groans or tears ; 

I Because all words, tho’ cull’d with choicest art, 

\ Failing to give the bitter of the sweet, 

\ Wither beneath the palate, and the heart 
* Faints, faded by its heat. 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF 

WELLINGTON. 

Published in 1852. 

I. 

Burt the Great Duke 

With an empire’s lamentation, 

Let us bury the Great Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation 
Mourning when their leaders fall, 

Wariiors carry the warrior’s palh. 

And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. . 1. 

II. ^ 

■ Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore ? 
Here , in streaming London’s central roar!— 

Cet the sound of those he wrought for, 

And the feet of those he fought for, 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 
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III. 

Lead out the pageant: sad and slow. 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 

And let the mournful martial music blow j 
The last great Englishman is low. 

IV. 

Llourn, for to us he seems the last, 

Remembering all his greatness in the Past. 

No more in soldier fashion will he greet 
With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 

O friends, our chief state-oracle is mute : 

Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood. 

The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 

Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 

Y’et clearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest jet with least pretence, 

Great in council and great in war, 30 

Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense. 

And, as the greatest onlj are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fall’n at length that tower of strength 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew ! 
Such was he whom we deplore. 40 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er. 

The great World-victor’s victor will be seen no more. 


20 
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All is over and done : 

_ » 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for thy son. , 

Let the bell be toll’d. 

Bender thanks to the Giver, 

And render Jiim to the mould. 

Under the cross of gold 
That shines over city and river. 

There he shall rest for ever 
Among the wise and the bold. 

Let the bell be toll’d : 

And a reverent people behold 

The t owering ca r, the sable steeds ; ' 

Bright let it be with its blazon’d deeds. 

Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be toll’d : 

And a deeper knell in the heart be knoll'd ; 
And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll'd 
Thro’ the dome of the golden cross ; 

And the volleying cannon thunder his loss ; 

He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time in many a clime 
His captain’s-ear has heard them boom 
Bellowing victory, bellowing doom : 

When he with those deep voices wrought, 
Guarding realms and kings from shame ; 

With those deep voices our dead captain taught 
Tlie tyrant, and asserts his claim 
In that dread sound to the great name, 

Which he has worn so pure of blame. 

In praise and in dispraise the same, . ^ i 
A man of well-attempePd ?rame. 

civic muse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long. 
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\To such a name, 

jPreserve a broad approach of fame, 

'And ever-echoing avenues of song. 

VI. 

Who is he that cometh, like an honoured guest, 80 

With banner and with music, with soldier and with priest. 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest ? 
Mighty Seaman, this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 

The greatest sailor since our world began. 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums. 

To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea ; 90 

His foes were thine ; he kept us free ; 

O give him welcome, this is he 
Worthy of our gorgeous rites. 

And worthy to be laid by thee j 
For this is England’s greatest son, 

He that gain’d a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun ; 

This is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye 

Clash’d with his fieiy few and won ; 100 

And underneath another sun, 

Warring on a later day. 

Round affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble works, the vast designs 
Of his labour’d rampart-lines, 

Wliere he greatly stood at bay. 

Whence he issued forth anew. 

And ever great and greater grew. 

Beating from the wasted vines 
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Back to France her banded swarms, 110 

Back to France with countless blows, 

Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 
Beyond the Pyrenean pines, 

FolloVd up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamour of njen, | 

Boll of cannon and clash of arms, I 
And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a war had such a close. t 

Again their ravening eagle rose | 

In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadowing wings, 120 
And barking for the thrones of kings; 

Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 

On that loud sa^ath shook the spoiler down ; ^ .'v, * 

A day of onsets of despair I - ^ .X • « • • 

Dash’d on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foam’d themselves away ; 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew ; 

Thro’ the long-tormented air 

Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, .i i. j 

And down we swept and charged and overtlirew. 130 1 

So great a soldier taught us there, 

What long-enduring hearts could do 
In that world-earthquake, Waterloo ! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile,^ 

O saviour of tlie silver-coasted isle, /, y . .. 

O slia^er of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 
Touch a spirit among things divine. 

If love of country move thee there at all, 140 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine ! 

And thro’ the centuries let a people’s voice 
In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice. 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 
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A people’s voice, when they rejoice 
At civic revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim 
With honour, honour, honour, honour to him, 
Eternal honour to his name. 


VII. 


A people’s voice I we are a people yet. 

Tho’ all men else their nobler dreams forget, 
Confused by brainless mobs and lawless Powers; 
Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
His Briton in blown seas and storming showers. 
We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought, and kept it ours. 
And keep it ours, O God, from br ute. control; 

O Statesmen; guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole. 

And save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 

That sober freedom out of which there springs 
Our loyal passion for our teniperate kings ; A • • 

( For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 
Till public wrong be crumbled into dust, 

And drill the raw world for the march of mind. 
Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be just. 
But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 
Remember him who led your hosts ; 

He bhd you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons moulder on the seaward wall; 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 
Forever; and whatever tempests loi^ 1 
For ever silent ; even if they broke 
In thunder, silent ; yet remember all 
He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke; 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 
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Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power ; 

Wlio let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Tliro* either babbling world of high and low ; 

Whose life was work, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life ; 

Who never spoke against a foe ; 

Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right: 
Tmth-teller was our England’s Alfred named ; 
Truth-lover was our English Duke ; 

Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed. 

VIII. 

Lo, the leader in these glorious wars 
Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 

Follow’d by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hamls 
Lavish Honour shower’d all her stars, 

III And affluent Fortune emptied all her horn. 

Yea, let all good things await 
Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. • A 200 

^ot once or twice in our rough island^story, 

,The path of duty was the way to glory ; 

^ lie tiia6“walks it, only thirsting 
I For the right, and leama to deaden 
L< ove of self , before his journey closes. 

He shall And the stubborn thistle bursting 
^ Into glossy purples, which outredden 
' All voluptuous garden-roses, 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story. 

The path of duty was the way to glgjy : 

He, that ever following her commands. 

On wit h toil o f heart and knees and hands. 

Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
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pis path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
close upon the shining table-lands 
iTo which our God Himself is moon and sun. 

Such was he : his work is done. 

But while the races of mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 220 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure : 

Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 
The path of duty be the way to glory : 

And let the land whose hearths he saved from shame 
For many and many an age proclaim 
At civic revel and pomp and game, 

And when the long-illumined cities fiame, 

Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame, 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to him. 230 

Eternal honour to his name. 


IX. 

Peace, his triumph will be sung 
By some yet unmoulded tongue 
Far on in summers that we shall not see : 

* 

Peace, it is a day of pain f 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 
Late the little children clung : 

O peace, it is a day of pain 

For one, upon whose haiul and heart and brain 

Once the weight and fate of Europe hung. 240 

Ours the pain, be his the gain ! • ^ 

More than is of man’s degree / 

Must be with us, watching here 
At this, our great solemnity. 

Wliom we see not we revere ; 

We revere, and we refrain 

From talk of battles loud and vain, • 
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And brawling memories all too free 
For such a wise humility 
As befits a solemn fane : - 
We revere, and while we hear 
The tides of Music’s golden sea 
Setting toward eternity, 

Uplifted high in heart and hope are wti, 

Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Thau when he fought at Waterloo, 

And Victor he must ever be. 

• 

For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 

And break the shox*e, and evermore 260 

Make and break, and work their will ; 

Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Hound us, each with diflerent powers. 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul ? 

On God and Godlike men we build our ti*ust. 

^ Hush, the Dead March wails in the people's ears: 

The dark crowd moves, and there arc sobs and tears ; 
The black earth 3 'awns : the mortal disappears ; 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 270 

He is gone who seem’d so great.— 

Gone ; but nothing can bereave him 
Of the force he made his own 
Being here, and we believe him 
Something far advanced in State, 

And that he wears a truer crown 
Than any wreath that man can weave him- 
Speak no more of his renown, 

Lay 3 ’our earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him. 

God accept him, Christ receive him. 
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MAUD ; A MONODRAMA. 

PART I. 

L 

1 . 

I HATE the dreadful hollow behind the little wood, 

Its lips in the field above are dabbled with blood-red heath, 
The red-ribb’d ledges drip with a silent horror of blood, 
And Echo there, whatever is ask’d her, answers ‘Death.’ 


II. 

For there in the ghastly pit long since a body was found, 

His who had given me life—O father 1 O God I was it 
well ?— 

Mangled, and flatten’d, and crush’d, and dinted into the 
ground : 

There yet lies the rock that fell with him when he fell. 

III. 

Did ho fling himself down ? who knows ? for a vast specula¬ 
tion had fail’d. 

And ever ho mutter’d and madden’d, and ever wann’d with 
despair, 10 

And out he walk’d when the wind like a broken worldling 
wail’d. 

And the flying gold of the ruin’d woodlands drove thro’ the 
air. 


IV. 

I remember the time, for the roots of my hair were stirr’d 
By a shuffled step, by a dead weight trail’d, by a whisper’d 
fright, '■'la 
c„ 
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And my pulses closed their gates with a shock on ray heart 
as I heard 

The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering 
night. 


V. 

Villainy somewhere ! whose? One says, we are villains all. 

% 

Not he ! his honest fame should at least by me be main¬ 
tained : 

But that old man, now lord of the broad estate and the Hall, 
Dropt off gorged from a scheme that had left us flaccid and 
drain’d. 20 


VI. 

Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace ? we have made 
them a curse, 

Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its own ; 
And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 
Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his own 
hearthstone ? 


VII. 

But these are the days of advance, the works of the men of 
mind. 

When who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s ware 
or his word ? 

Is it peace or war ? Civil war, as I think, and that of a kind 
The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 

VIII. 

Sooner or later I too may passively take the print 
Of the golden age—why not ? I have neither hope nor 
trust ; 30 

May make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a flint, 
Cheat and be 
and dust. 
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Peace sitting under her oliye, and slurring the days gone by, 
When the poor are horelVd and bustled together, each sex, 
like swine, 

Wlien only the ledger lives, and when only not all men lie; 
Peace in her vineyard—yes !—but a company forges the 


wine. 


X. 

And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head. 

Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife, 
And chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for 
bread, 

And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life, 4C 


XI. 

And Sleep must lie down arm’d, for the villainous centre-bits 
Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights, 
While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he 
sits 

To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights. 

XII. 

When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial fee. 
And Tiinour-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s bones, 

Is it peace or war? better, war ! loud war by land and by 
sea. 

War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones. * 


XIII. 

For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hill, . 
And the rushing battle-Jmlt sang from the three-decker 0.** 

1 ' ’ ^ of the foam, 

That the smooth-faced snubnosed rogue would leap from his 
counter and till, 

And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yard 
wand, home.- 


r.' \- 


I' % 
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XIV. 

What I am I raging alone as my father raged in his mood ? 
Must I too creep to the hollow and dash myself down and 
die 

Kather than hold by the law that I made, nevermore to 
brood 

On a horror of shattei'^d limbs and a wretched swindler’s 
He? 


XV. 

Would there be sorrow for me? there was love in the 
passionate shriek, 

Love for the silent thing that had made false haste to the 
grave— 

Wrapt in a cloak, as I saw him, and thought he would rise 
and speak 

And rave at the lie and the liar, ah God, as he used to 
rave. 60 


XVI. 

I am sick of the Hall and the hill, I am sick of the moor and 
the main. 

Why should I stay ? can a sweeter chance ever come to me 
here ? 

O, having the nerves of motion as well as the nerves of pain, 

Were it not wise if I fled from the place and the pit and the 
fear? 


XVII. 

Workmen up at the Hall !— they are coming back from 
abroad ; 

^e dark old place will be gilt by the touch of a millionaire : 

have heard, I know not whence, of the singular beauty of 
Maud; » o J- 

I play d with the girl when a child ; she pi omised then to be 
fair 
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XVIII. 

Maud with her venturous climbings and tumbles and childish 
escapes, 

Maud the delight of the village, the ringing joy of the 
Hall, 70 

Maud with her sweet purse-mouth when my father dangled 
the grapes, 

Maud the beloved of my mother, the moon-faced darling of 
all,— 

XIX. 

What is she now? My dreams are bad. She may bring me 
a curse. 

No, there is fatter game on the moor ; she will let me alone. 

Thanks, for the fiend best knows whether woman or man be 
the worse. 

I will bury myself in myself, and the Devil may pipe to 
his own. 


n. 

Long have I sighed for a calm ; God grant I may find it at 
last! 

It will never be broken by Maud, she has neither savour 
nor salt. 

But a cold and clear-cut face, as I found when her carriage 
past. 

Perfectly beautiful : let it be granted her: where is the 
fault ? 80 

All that I saw (for her eyes were downcast, not to be seen) 

Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 

Dead perfection, no more ; nothing more, if it had not been 

For a chance of travel, a paleness, an hour’s defect of the 
rose, 

Or an underlip, you may call it a little too ripe, too full. 
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Or the least little delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive nose, 
From which I escaped heart-free, with the least little touch 
of spleen. 

fr 

m. 

Cold and clear-cut face, why come you so cruelly meek, 
Breaking a slumber in which all spleenful folly was drown’d, 
Pale with the golden beam of an eyelash dead on the 
cheek, qq 

Passionless, pale, cold face, star-sweet on a gloom profound ; 
Womanlike, taking revenge too deep for a transient wrong 
Done but in thought to your beauty, and ever as pale as 
before 

Growing and fading and growing upon mo without a sound, 
Luminous, gemlike, ghostlike, deathlike, half the night long 
Growing and fading and growing, till I could bear it no 
more, 

But arose, and all by myself in my own dark garden ground, 
Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung shipwrecking 
roar, 

Now to the scream of a madden’d beach dragg’d down by 
the wave, 

Walk’d in a wintry wind by a ghastly glimmer, and found 
The shining daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave. 101 


IV. 


1 . 


A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime 

In the little grove where I sit—ali, wherefore cannot I be 

Like things of the season gay, like tlie bountiful season 
• bland, 

When the far-off sail is blown by the breeze of a softer 
clime, 
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Half-lost in the liquid azure bloom of a crescent of sea, 
The silent sapphire-spangled marriage ring of the land? 


11 . 

Below me, there, is the village, and looks how quiet and small I 

And yet bubbles o’er like a city, with gossip, scandal, and 
spite ; 

And Jack on his ale-house bench has as many lies as a 
Czar; 110 

And here on the landward side, by a red rock, glimmers 
the Hall; 

And up in the high Hall-garden I see her pass like a light; 

But sorrow seize me if ever that light be my leading star I 

HI. 

When have I bow’d to her father, the wrinkled head of 
the race ? 

I met her to-day with her brother, but not to her brother 
I bow’d : 

I bow’d to his lady-sister as she rode by on the moor; 

But the fire of a foolish pride flash’d over her beautiful face. 

O child, you wi*ong your beauty, believe it, in being so 
proud; 

Your father has wealth well-gotten, and I am nameless 
and poor. 

IV. 

I keep but a man and a maid, ever ready to slander and ' 
steal ; 120 

I know it, and smile a hard-set smile, like a stoic, or like 

A wiser epicurean, and let the world have its way : 

For nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal; 

The Mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow spear’d by 
the s hrike, 

And the whole little wood where I sit is a world of plunder 
and prey. • y . 
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V. 

We are puppets, Man in liis pride, and Beauty fair in her 
ilower; 

Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand at a / 
game 

That pushes us off from the board, and others ever succeed ? 

Ah yet, we cannot be kind to each other here for an hour; 

We whisper, and hint, and chuckle, and grin at a brother’s 
shame; 130 

However we brave it out, we men are a little breed. 


VI. 

A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and Master of Earth, 
For him did his high sun flame, and liis river billowing ran. 
And he felt himself in his force to be Nature’s crowning race. 
As nine months go to the shaping an infant ripe for his 
birth, 

So many a million of ages have gone to the making of man : 
He now is first, but is he the last ? is he not too base ? 


VII. 

The man of science himself is fonder of glory, and vain, 

An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poor ; 

The passionate heart of the poet is whirl’d into folly and 
vice, 140 

I would not marvel at either, but keep a temperate brain ; 

For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, were 
more 

Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in a garden of 
spice. 

VIII. 

For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. 

Who knows the ways of the world, how God will bring them 
about ? 

Our planet is one. the suns are many, the world is wide 
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Shall I weep if a Poland fall ? shall I shriek if a Hungary failt 

Or an infant civilisation be ruled with rod or with knout? 

I have not made the world, and He that made it will guide. 

IX. 

Be mine a philosopher’s life in the quiet woodland ways, 160 

Where if I cannot be gay let a passionless peace be my lot, 

Far-off from the clamour of liars belied in the hubbub of lies ; 

From the long-neck’d geese of the world that are ever hissing 
dispraise 

Because their natures are little, and, whether he heed it or 
not, 

Wliere each man walks with his head in a cloud of poisonous 
flies. 

X. 

And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness of love, 

'The honey of poison-flowers and all the measureless ill. 

Ah Maud, you milkwhite fawn, you are all unmeet for a 
wife. 

Your mother is mute in her grave as her image in marble 
above; 

Your father is ever in London, you wander about at your 
will ; 

You have but fed on the roses and lain in the lilies of life. 



I. 

A voice by the cedar tree 

In the meadow under the Hall I 

She is singing an air that is known to me, 

A passionate ballad gallant and gay, 

A martial song like a trumpet’s call I 
Singing alone in the morning of life. 

In the happy morning of life and of May, 
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Singing of men that in battle array. 

Ready in heart and ready in hand, 170 

March with banner and bugle and fife 
To the death, for their native laud. 


II. 

Maud with her exquisite face, 

And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky, 

And feet like sunny gems on an English gree'n, 

Maud in the light of her youth and her grace, 

Singing of Death, and of Honour that cannot die, 

Till I well could weep for a time so sordid and mean. 
And myself so languid and base. 

HI. 

Silence, beautiful voice ! 18C 

Be still, for you only trouble the mind 
With a joy in which I cannot rejoice, 

A glory I shall not find. 

Still ! I will hear you no more, 

For your sweetness hardly leaves me a choice 
But to mov^e to the meadow and fall before 
Her feet on the meadow grass, and adore, 

Not her, who is neither courtly nor kind, 

Not her, not her, but a voice. 


VI. 


I. 

Morning arises stormy and pale, 190 

No sun, but a wannish glare 
In fold upon fold of hueless cloud, 

And the budded peaks of the wood are bow’d 
Caught and cuff’d by the gale : 

I had fancied it would be fair. 
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II. 

Whom but Maud should 1 meet 
Last night, when the sunset burn’d 
On the blossom’d gable-ends 
At the head of the village street, 

Whom but Maud should I meet ? 200 

And she touch’d my hand with a smile so sweet, 
She made me divine amends 
For a courtesy not return’d. 

III. 

And thus a delicate spark 
Of glowing and growing light 
Thro’ the livelong hours of the dark 
Kept itself warm in the heart of my dreams, 

Ready to burst in a colour’d flame ; 

Till at last when the morning came 

In a cloud, it faded, and seems 210 

But an ashen-gray delight. 

IV. 

What if with her sunny hair, 

And smile as sunny as cold. 

She meant to weave me a snare 
Of some coquettish deceit, 

Cleopatra-like as of old 
To entangle me when we met, 

To have her lion roll in a silken net 
And fawn at a victor’s feet. 


V. 

Ah, what sh&ll I be at fifty 220 

Should Nature keep me alive. 

If I find the world so bitter 
When I am but twenty-five ? 

Yet, if she were not a cheat, 
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If Maud were all that she seem’d. 

An d her smile were all that I dream’d, 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet. 


n. 

What if tho* her eye seem’d full 
Of a kind intent to me, 

What if that dandy-despot, he, 

That jewell’d mass of millinery, 

That oil’d and curl’d Assyrian Bull 
Smelling of musk and of insolence, 

Her brother, from whom I keep aloof. 
Who wants the finer politic sense I . 

To mask, tho’ but in his own behoof, 
With a glassy smile his brutal scorn— 
What if he had told her ycstermorn 
How prettily for his own sweet sake 
A face of tenderness might be feign’d 
And a moist mirage in desert eyes. 

That so, when the rotten hustings shake 
In another month to his brazen lies, 

A wretched vote may be gain’d. 


VII. 

For a raven ever croaks, at my side, 

Keep watch and ward, keep watch and ward. 
Or thou wilt prove their tool. 

Yea, too, myself from myself I guard, 
iFor often a man’s own angry pride 
Is cap and bells for a fool. 

VIII. 

Perhaps the smile and tender tone 
Came out of her pitying womanhood. 
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For am I not, am I not, here alone 
So many a summer since she died, 

My mother, who was so gentle and good ? 

Living alone in an empty house, 

Here half-hid in the gleaming wood. 

Where I hear the dead at midday moan, 

And the shrieking rush of the wainscot mouse, 260 
And my own sad name in corners cried, 

When the shiver of dancing leaves is thrown 
About its echoing chambers wide, 

Till a morbid hate and horror have grown 
Of a world in which I have hardly mixt. 

And a morbid eating lichen fixt 
On a heart half-turn’d to stone. 


ix. 

O heart of stone, are you flesh, and caught 
By that you swore to withstand ? 

For what was it else within me wrought 270 

But, I fear, the new strong wine of love, 

That made my tongue so stammer and trip 
When I saw the treasured splendour, her hand, 
Come sliding out of her sacred glove, 

And the sunlight broke from her lip ? 


X. 

« 

I have play’d with her when a child ; 

She remembers it now we meet. 

Ah well, well, well, I may be beguiled 
By some coquettish deceit. 

Yet, if she were not a cheat, 280 

If Maud were all that she seem’d, 

And her smile had all that I dream’d, 

Then the world w’ere not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet 
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vn. 


1 . 

Did I hear it half in a doze 

Long since, I know not where ? 

Did I dream it an hour ago, 

When asleep in this arm-chair ? 

II. 

Men were drinking together, 
Drinking and talking of me ; 

‘Well, if it prove a girl, the boy 
Will have plenty : so let it be. 

III. 

Is it an echo of something 
Read with a boy’s delight, 

Viziers nodding togetlier 
In some Arabian night ? 

IV. 

Strange, that I hear two men. 
Somewhere, talking of me ; 

‘Well, if it prove a girl, my boy 
Will have plenty : so let it be.' 


VITT. 

She came to the village church, 

And sat by a pillar alone ; 

An angel watching an urn 
Wept over her, carved in stone ; 

And once, but once, she lifted her eye.s, 
And suddenly, sweetly, strangely blush'd 
To find they were met by my owu ; 
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And suddenly, sweetly, my heart beat stronger 
And thicker, until I heard no longer 
The snowy-banded, dilettante, 31C 

Delicate-handed priest intone ; 

And thought, is it pride, and mused and sigh’d 
‘No surely, now it cannot be pride.* 


I was walking a mile. 

More than a mile from the shore, 
'The sun look’d out with a smile 
Betwixt the cloud and the moor 
And riding at set of day 
Over the dark moor land. 

Rapidly riding far away, 

She waved to me with her hand. 
There were two at her side. 
Something flash’d in the sun, 
Down by the hill I saw them ride, 
In a moment they were gone : 
Like a sudden spark 
Struck vainly in the night. 

Then returns the dark 
With no more hope of light. 


I. 

Sick, am I sick of a jealous dread? 

Was not one of the two at her side 
This new-made lord, whose splendour plucks 
The slavish hat from the villager’s head ? 
Whose old grandfather has lately died. 

Gone to a blacker pit, for whom 
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'.Grimy nakedness dragging his trucks 
^ And laying his trams in a poison’d gloom 
' Wrought, till he crept from a gutted mice 

Master of half a servile shire, 

And left his coal all turn’d into gold 
To a grandson, first of his noble line, 

Kich in the grace all women desire, 

Strong in the power that all men adore. 
And simper and set their voices lower. 
And soften as if to a girl, and hold 
Awe-stricken breaths at a work divine. 
Seeing his gewgaw castle shine, 

New as his title, built last year, 

^ There amid ]^ky larcl^e and pine, ] 

And over the sullen-purple moor 
(Look at it) pricking a cockney ear. 


II. 

What, has ho found my jewel out ? 

For one of the two that rode at her side 
Bound for the Hall, I am sure was he : 
Bound for the Hall, and I think for a bride. 
Blithe would her brothers acceptance be. 
Maud could be gracious too, no doubt 
To a lord, a captain, a padded shape, 

““i ^A bought commission, a waxen face, 

^ rabbit moiith that is ever agai^e— 

Bought ? ■what is it he cannot buy ? 

And therefore splenetic, personal, base, 

A wounded thing with a rancorous cry, 

At war with myself and a wretched race, 
Sick, sick to the heart of life, am I. 

Ill. 

Last week came one to our county town, 

To preach our poor little army down. 
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And play the game of the despot kings, 

Tlio’ the state has done it and thrice as well : 
This broad-brimm’d hawker of holy things, 
AVliose ear is cramm’d with his cotton, and rings 
Ev'en in dreams to the chink of his pence, 

Tliis huckster put down war ! can he tell 
Whether war be a cause or a consequence ? 

Put down the passions that make earth Hell 1 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride, 

Jealousy, down ! cut off from the mind 
The bitter springs of anger and fear ; 

Down too, down at your own fireside, 

With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 

For each is at war with mankind. 


IV. 

I wish I could hear again 

The chivalrous battle-song 

That she warbled alone in her joy I 

I might persuade myself then 

She would not do herself this great wrong, 

To take a wanton dissolute boy 

For a man and leader of men. • 


V. 

Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand. 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by. 

One still strong man in a bh^ant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 
Who can rule and dare not lie. 


VI. 

And ah for a man to arise in me, 
Tliat the man I am may cease to be 1 
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XL 

I. 

O let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet 
Before ray life has found 

What some have found so sweet; 
Tlien let come what come may, 
What matter if I go mad, 

I shall have had ray day. 


II. 

Let the sweet heavens endure, 
Not close and darken above nie 
Before I am quite quite sure 
That there is one to love me ; 
Then let corae what come may 
To a life that has been so sad, 

I shall have had my day. 


xn. 


I. 

Birds in the high Hall-garden 
W'hen twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 

They were crying and calling. 

II. 

Where was Maud ? in our wood ,* 
And I, who else, was with her, 
Gathering woodland lilies. 
Myriads blow together. 
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III. 

Birds in our wood sang 
Ringing thro* the valleys, 
Maud is here, here, here 
In among the lilies. 


IV. 

I kiss'd her slender hand, 

She took the kiss sedately ; 
Maud is not seventeen, 

But she is tall and stately. 


V. 

I to cry out on pride 

Who have won her favour I 
O Maud were sure of Heaven 
If lowliness could save her. 


VI. 

1 know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy. 

For her feet have touch’d the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy. . 

VII. 

Birds in the high Hall-garden 
Were crying and calling to her, 
where is Maud, Maud, Maud ? 

One is come to woo her. 

VIII. 

Look, a lioise at the door, 

And little King Charley snarling, 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
You are not her darling. 
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xm. 

I. 

Scorn’d, to be scorn’d by one that I scorn, 

Is that a matter to make me fret ? 

That a calamity hard to be borne ? 

Well, he may live to hate me yet. 

Fool that I am to be vext \vith his pride I 
I past him, I was crossing his lands ; 

He stood on the path a little aside ; 

His face, as I grant, in spite of spite, 

Has a broad-blown comeliness, red and white, 
And six feet two, as I think, he stands ; 

But his essences turn’d the live air sick. 

And barbarous opulence jewel-thick 
Sunn’d itself on his breast and his hands. 


XI. 

Who shall call me ungentle, unfaii*, 

I long’d so heartily then and there 
To give him the grasp of fellowship ; 

But while I past he was humming an air, 
Stopt, and then with a riding whip 
Leisurely tapping a glossy boot, 

And curving a contumelious lip, 
Gorgonised me from head to foot 
With a stony British stare. 

% 

III. 

Why sits he here in his father’s chair ? 
That old man never comes to his place : 
Shall I believe him ashamed to be seen ? 
For only once, in the village street, 

Last year, I caught a glimpse of his face, 
A gray old wolf and a lean, 

Scarcely, now, would I call him a cheat; 
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For then, perhaps, as a child of deceit, 
She might by a true descent be untrue j 
And Maud is as true as Maud is sweet: 
Tho’ I fancy lier sweetness only due 
To the sweeter blood by the other side ; 
Her mother has been a thing complete, 
However she came to bo so allied. 

And fair without, faithful within, 

Maud to him is nothing akin : 

Some peculiar mystic grace 
Made her only the child of her mother. 
And heap’d the whole inherited sin 
On that huge scapegoat of the race, 

All, all upon the brother. 

IV. 

Peace, angry spirit, and let him be I 
Has not his sister smiled on mo 1 ' 


XIV. 


I. 

Maud has a garden of roses 
And lilies fair on a lawn ; 

Tliere she walks in her state 
And tends upoji bed and bower, 
And thither I climb’d at dawn 
And stood by her garden-gate; 
A lion ramps at the top, 

He is claspt by a passion-flower. 


II. 

Maud’s own little oak-room 
(Which Maud, like a precious stone 
Set in the heart of the carven gloom. 
Lights with herself, when alone 
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She sits by her music and books 
And her brother lingers late 
With a roysteriug company) looks 
Upon Maud’s own garden-gate : 

And I thought as I stood, if a hand, as white 
As ocean-foam in the moon, were laid 
On the hasp of the window, and my Delight 
Had a sudden desire, like a glorious ghost, to glide, 

Like a beam of the seventh Heaven, down to luy side, 
There were but a step to be made. 510 

III. 

The fancy flatter’d my mind, 

And again seem’d overbold ; 

Now I thought that she cared for me. 

Now I thought she was kind 
Only because she was cold. 


IV. 

I heard no sound where I stood 
But the rivulet on from the lawn 
Bunning down to my own dark wood; 

Or the voice of the long sea-waVe as it swell’d 
Now and then in the diin-gray dawn ; 620 

But I look’d, and round, all round the house 1 beheld 
The deatli-white curtain drawn ; 

Felt a horror over me creep, 

Prickle my skin and catch my breath. 

Knew that the death-white curtain meant but sleep. 

Yet I shudder’d and thought like a fool of the sleep of 
death. 


XV. 


So dark a mind within nio dwells, 
And T make myself such evil cheer, 

T. i: 
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That if / be dear to some one else, 

Then some one else may bare much to fear; 630 

But if I be dear to some one else, 

Then I should be to myself more dear. 

Shall I not take care of all that I think, 

Yea ev^n of wretched meat and drink. 

If I be dear. 

If I be dear to some one else. 


XVI. 


I. 

This lump of earth has left his estate 
The lighter by the loss of his weight; 

And so that he find what he went to seek, 

Amd fulsome Pleasure clog him, and drown 540 

His heart in the gross mud-honey of town, 

He may stay for a year who has gone for a week: 

But this is the day when I must speak, 

Ajid I see my Oread coming down, 

O this is the day ! 

O beautiful creature, what am I 
That I dare to look her way; 

Think I may hold dominion sweet. 

Lord of the pulse that is lord of her breast. 

And dream of her beauty with tender dread, 550 

From the delicate Ai-ab arch of her feet 
To the grace that, bright and light as the crest 
Of a peacock, sits on her shining head, 

And she knows it not: O, if she knew it, 

To know her beauty might half undo it. 

I know it the one bright thing to save 
My yet young life in the wilds of Time, 

Perhaps from madness, perhaps from crime, 
perhaps from a selfish grave. 
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n. 

What, if she be fasten'd to this fool lord. 

Dare I bid her abide by her word ? 

Should I love her so well if she 

Had given her word to a thing so low ? 

Shall I love her as well if she 

Can break her word were it even for me ? 

I trust that it is not so. 


III. 

Catch not my breath, O clamorous heart, 
Let not my tongue be a thrall to my eye, 
For I must tell her before we part, 

I must tell her, or die. 


XVII. 0 

Go not, happy day. 

From the shining fields, 
Go not, happy day. 

Till the maiden yields. 
Rosy is the West, 

Rosy is the South, 

Roses are her cheeks. 

And a rose her mouth. 
When the happy Yes 
Falters from her lips, 
Pass and blush the news 
Over glowing ships; 
Over blowing seas, 

Over seas at rest, 

Pass the happy news. 
Blush it thro’ the West; 
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Till the red man dance 
By his red cedar-tree, 

And the red man’s babe 

Leap, beyond the sea. 590 

Blush from "West to East, 

Blush from East to "West, 

Till the "West is East, 

Blush it thro’ the West. 

Rosy is the West, 

Rosy is the South, 

Roses are her cheeks, 

And a rose her mouth. 


xvin. 

1 . 

I have led her home, my love, my only friend. 

There is none like her, none. 600 

And never yet so warmly ran my blood 

And sweetly, on and on 

Calming itself to the long-wish’d-for end, 

Full to the banks, close on the promised good. 



ii. 

None like her, none. 

Just now the dry-tongued laurels’ pattering talk 
Seem’d her light foot along the garden walk, 

And shook my heart to think she comes once more; 

But even then I heard her close the door, 

The gates of Heaven are closed, and she is gone. 610 

III. 

Tliero is none like her, none. 

Nor will be when our summers have deceased. 
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O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious 

Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, tho* thy limbs have here increased, 
Upon a pastoral slope as fair, 

And looking to the South, and fed 
With honey’d rain and delicate air. 

And haunted by the starry head 

Of her whoso gentle will has changed my fate, 

And made my life a perfumed altar-flame; 

And over whom thy darkness must have spread 
With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 
forefathers of the thornless garden, there 
Shadowing the snow-limb’d Eve from whom she 


IV. 

Here will I lie, while these long branches sway, 
And you fair stars that crown a happy day 
Go in and out as if at merry play. 

Who am no more so all forlorn. 

As when it seem’d far better to be born 
To labour and the mattock-harden’d hand, 

Than nursed at ease and brought to understand 
A s;id astrology, the boundless plan 
That makes you tyrants in your iron skies, 
Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 

Cold fires, yet with power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man. 

V. 

But now shine on, and what care I, 

Who in this stormy gulf have found a pearl 
Tlie counterchann of space and hollow sky. 

And do accept my madness, and would die 
To save from some slight shame one simple girl. 


East, 


620 


came. 
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VI. 



Would die • for sullen-seeming Peath may give 
More life to Love than is or ever was 
In our low world, where yet ’tis sweet to live. 

, Let no one ask me how it came to pass; 

I \ ^ V 

Jt seems that I am happy, that to me 
' ^ j A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 

^ p A purer sapphire melts into the sea. 


VII. 


650 


Not die; hut live a life of truest breath, 

And teach true life to fight with mortal wrongs. 

O, why should Love, like men in drinking-songs, 
Spice his fair banquet with the dust of death ? 

Make answer, Maud my bliss, 

Maud made my Maud by that long loving kiss, 

Life of my life, wilt thou not answer this ? 

‘ The dusky strand of Death inwoven hero 

With dear love’s tie, makes Love himself more dear.’ 


VIII. 

Is that enchanted moan only the swell 660 

Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay ? 

And hark the clock vrithin, the silver knell 
Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal white, 

And died to live, long as my pulses play ; 

But now by this my love has closed her sight 
And given false death her hand, and stol’n away 
To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fragments of the golden day. 

May nothing there her maiden grace affright! 

Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 670 

My bride to be, my evermore delight. 

My own heart’s heart, my ownest own, farewell ; 

It is but for a little space I go: 
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And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 
Beat to the noiseless music of the night! 

Has our whole earth gone nearer to- the glow 
Of your soft splendours that you look so bright ? 

I have climb’d nearer out of lonely Hell. 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below, 

Beat with my heart more blest than heart can tell, 
Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 
That seems to draw—but it shall not be so : 

Let all be well, be well. 


XIX. 


I. 

Her brother is coming back to-niglit, 
Breaking up my dream of delight. 

II. 

My dream V do I dream of bliss ? 

I have walk’d awake with Truth. 

O when did a morning shine 
So rich in atonement as this 
For my dark-dawning youth, 

Darken’d watching a mother decline 
And that dead man at her heart and mine: 
For who was left to watch her but T ? 

Yet so did I let my freshness die. 

III. 

I trust that I did not talk 
To gentle Maud in our walk 
(For often in lonely wanderings 
I have cursed him even to lifeless things) 
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But I trust that I did not talk, 

Not touch on her father’s sin: 700 

I am sure I did but speak 
Of my mother’s faded cheek 
When it slowly grew so thin, 

That I felt she was slowly dying 

Vext with lawj’ers and harass’d with debt: 

For how often I caught her with eyes all wet, 

Shaking her head at her son and sighing, 

A world of trouble within ! 


IV. 

And Maud too, Maud was moved 

To speak of the mother she loved 710 

As one scarce less forlorn, 

Dying abroad and it seems apart 

From him who had ceased to share her heart. 

And ev'er mourning over the feud, 

The household Fury sprinkled with blood • 

By which our houses are torn: 

How strange was what she said, 

When only !Maud and the brother 
Hung over her dying bed— 

That Maud’s dark father and mine 720 

Had bound us one to the other, 

Betrothed us over their wine, 

On the day w^hen Maud was born; 

Seal’d her mine from her first sweet breath. 

Mine, mins by a right, from birth till death. 

Mine, mine—our fathers have sworn. 


V. 

But the true blood spilt had in it a heat 
To dissolve the precious seal on a bond. 

That, if left uncancell’d, had been so sweet: 

And none of us thought of a something beyond, 730 
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A desiru tliat awoke in the heart of the child. 
As it were a dutj done to the tomb, 

To be friends for her sake, to be reconciled; 
And I was cursing them and my doom, 

And letting a dangerous thought run wild 
Wliile often abroad in the fragrant gloom 
Of foreign churches—I see her there, 

Bright English lily, breathing a prayer 
To be friends, to be reconciled ! 

VI. 

But then what a flint is he 1 ' 

Abroad, at Florence, at Borne, 

I find whenever she touch’d on me 
This brother had laugh’d her down, 

And at last, when each came home. 

He had darken’d into a frown, 

Cliid her, and forbid her to speak 
To me, her friend of the years before; 

And this was what had redden’d her cheek 
When I bow’d to her on the moor. 

VII. 

/ 

Yet Maud, altho’ not blind 

To the faults of his heart and mind, 

I see she cannot but love him. 

And says he is rough but kind, 

And wishes me to approve him, 

And tells me, when she lay 
Sick once, with a fear of worse, 

That he left his wine and horses and play, 

Sat with her, read to her, night and day, 

And tended her like a nurse. 

VIII. 

K.ind ? but the deathbed desire 
Spurn’d by this heir of the liar- — 
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Rough but kind ? yet I know 
He has plotted against me in this, 

That he plots against me still. 

Kind to Maud ? that were not amiss. 
Well, rough but kind; why let it be so* 
For shall not Maud have her will ? 


IX. 

For, Maud, so tender and true. 

As long as my life endures 
I feel I shall owe you a debt, 

That I never can hope to pay; 

And if ever I should forget 
That I owe this debt to you 
And for your sweet sake to yours; 
O then, what then shall I say ?— 
If ever I should forget, 

May God make me more wretched 
Than ever I have been yet! 


X. 

So now I have sworn to bury 
All this dead body of hate, 

I feel so free and so clear. 

By the loss of that dead weight, 

That I should grow light-headed, I fear, 
Fantastically merry; 

But that her brother comes, like a blight 
On my fre-sb hope, to the Hall to-night. 


XX. 

1 . 

Strange, that I felt so gay, 
Strange, that I tried to-day 


MATJD. 


To beguile her melancholy ; 

The Sultan, as we name him,— 
She did not wish to blame him— 
But he vext her and perplext her 
With his worldly talk and folly : 
Was it gentle to reprove her 
For stealing out of view 
From a little lazy lover 
Who but claims her as his due ? 
Or for chilling his caresses 
By the coldness of her manners, 
Nay, the plainness of her dresses ? 
Now I know her but in two. 

Nor can pronounce upon it 
If one should ask me whether 
The habit, hat, and feather, 

Or the frock and gipsy bonnet 
Be the neater and completer; 

For nothing can be sweeter 
Than maiden Maud in either. 


II. 

But to-morrow, if we live, 

Our ponderous squire will give 
A grand political dinner 
To half the squirelings near ; 

And Maud will wear her jewels, 
Amd the bird of prey will hover, 
And the titmouse hope to win her 
With his chirrup at her ear. 


III. 

A grand political dinner 
To the men of many acres, 
A gathering of the Tory, 
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A dinner and then a dance 
For the maids and marriage-makers, 
And every eye but mine will glance 
At Maud in all her glory. 


IV. 

For I am not invited, 

But, with the Sultan’s pardon, 

I am all as well delighted, 

For I know her own rose-garden, 
And mean to linger in it 
Till the dancing will be over; 

And then, oh then, come out to mo 
For a minute, but for a minute, 
Come out to your own true lover. 
That your true lover may see 
Your glory also, and render 
All homage to his own darling, 
Queen Maud in all her splendour. 


XXI. 

Rivulet crossing my ground. 

And bringing me down from the Hall 
This garden-rose that I found, 
Forgetful of Maud and me. 

And lost in trouble and moving round 
Here at the head of a tinkling fall. 
And trying to pass to the sea : 

() Rivulet, born at the Hall, 

My Maud has sent it by thee 
(If I read her sweet will right) 

On a blushing mission to me, 

Saying in odour and colour, ‘ Ah, bo 
Among the roses to-night.’ 
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XXII. 

I. 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has llown, 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

I am here at the gate alone ; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 


II. 

For a Vireeze of morning moves, 

And the planet of Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 

To faint in his light, and to die. 

in. 

All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement jessamine stinM 
To the dancers dancing in tune ; 

Till a silence fell with the waking biid. 

And a hush with the setting moon. 

IV. 

I said to the lily, ‘Tliere is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will the dancers leave her alone ? 

She is weary of dance and play.’ 

Now half to the setting moon are gone, 

And half to the rising day ; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
Tlie last wheel echoes away. 
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V. 

I said to the rose, ‘ The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord>lover, what sighs are those, 

For one that will never be thine ? 

But mine, but mine,’ so I sware to the rose, 880 

‘ For ever and ever, mine.’ 




VI. 


And the soul of the rose went into my blood. 

As the music clash’d in the hall; 

And long by the garden lake I stood. 

For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood. 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

^ -j J To the woody hollows in which we meet 

And the vallej^s of Paradise. 


890 


VIII. 

The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 

The white lake-blossom fell into the lake 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 

But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me ; 

The lilies and roses were all awake. 

They sigh*d for the dawn and thee, 


000 
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Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 

,*.0 Queen lilj and rose in one ; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls. 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


X. 

There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the p^ion-flower at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 

She is coming, my life, my fate ; 

The red rose cries, ‘ She is near, she is near'; 

And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late ’; 
j The larkspur listens, ‘ I hear, I hear ’; 

And the lily whispers, * I wait.* 


XI. 

She is coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead ; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and re<l. 
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PART II. 
I. 


I. 

‘The fault was mine, the fault was mine *— 

Why am I sitting here so stunn’d and still, 
Plucking the harmless wild-flower on the hill ?— 
It is this guilty hand !— 

And there rises ever a passionate cry 
From underneath in the darkening land— 

What is it, that has been done ? 

O dawn of Eden bright over earth and sky, ‘ 

The fires of Hell brake out of thy rising sun, 

The fires of Hell and of Hate ; 

For she, sweet soul, had hardly spoken a word. 
When her brother ran in his rage to the gate, 

He came with the babe-faced lord ; 

Heap’d on her terms of disgrace, 

And while she wept, and I strove to be cool, 

He fiercely gave me the lie. 

Till I with as fierce an anger spoke. 

And he struck me, madman, over the face, 

Struck me before the languid fool. 

Who was gaping and grinning by : 

Struck for himself an evil stroke ; 

Wrought for his house an irredeemable woe ; 

For front to front in an hour we stood. 

And a million horrible bellowing echoes broke 
From the rcd-ribb’d hollow behind the wood. 

And thunder’d up into Heaven the Christless code. 
That must have life for a blow. 

Ever and ever afresh they seem’d to grow. 

Was it he lay there with a fading e 3 *e ? 

‘The fault was mine,’ he whisper’d, ‘ tly I* 
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Thcu glided out of the joyous wood 
The ghastly Wraith of one that I know ; 

And there rang on a sudden a passionate cry, 

A cry for a brother’s blood : 

It will ring in my heart and my ears, till I die, till I die. 


AX. 


Is it gone? my pulses beat— 

What was it? a lying trick of the brain ? 960 

Yet I thought I saw her stand, 

A shadow there at my feet, 

High over the shadowy land. 

It is gone ; and the heavens fall in a gentle rain, 
j^en they should burst and drown with deluging storms 
^e feeble vassals of wine and anger and lust, 
iThe little hearts that know not how to forgive : 

■ Arise, my God, and strike, for we hold Thee just, 

Strike dead the whole weak race of venomous worms, 
That sting each other here in the dust; 970 

fWe are not worthy to live. 


II. 

I. 

See what a lovely shell, 

Small and pure as a pearl 
Lying close to my foot. 

Frail, but a work divine, 

Miide so fairily well 

With delicate spire and whorl. 

How exquisitely minute 
A miracle of design ! 

II. 

What is it ? a learned man 980 

Could give it a clumsy name. 

Cet him name it who can, 

The beauty would be the same. 
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XII. 

The tiny cell is forlorn, 

Void of the little living will 
That made it stir on the shore. 

Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 

Did he push, when he was uncurl’d, 

A golden foot on a fairy horn 990 

Thro’ his dim water-world ? 


IV. 

Slight, to be crush’d with a tap 
Of my finger-nail on the sand, 

Small, but a work divine, 

Frail, but of force to withstand, 

Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas that snap 
The three decker’s oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock, 

TTftrft on the Breton strand 1000 


V. 


Breton, not Briton ; here 

Like a shipwreck’d man on a coast 

Of ancient fable and fear— 

Plagued with a flitting too and fro, 

A disease, a hard mechanic ghost 
That never came from on high 
Nor ever arose from below, 

4 

But only moves with the moving eye, 
Flying along the land and the main— 
Why should it look like Maud ? 

Am I to be overawed 
By what I cannot but know 
Is a juggle born of the brain? 
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VI, 

Back from the Breton coast, 

Sick of a nameless fear, 

Back to the dark sea-line 
Ijooking, thinking of all I have lost; 
An old song vexes my ear ; 

But that of Bamech is mine. 


VII. 

For years, a measureless ill, 

For years, for ever, to part— 

But she, she would love me still; 
And as long, O God, as she 
Have a grain of love for me. 

So long, no doubt, no doubt, 

Shall I nurse in my dark heart. 
However weary, a spark of will 
Not to be ti*ampled out. 


1020 


viii. 

Strange, that the mind, when fraught 

With a passion so intense 1030 

One would think it well 

Might drown all life in the eye,— 

That it should, by being so overwrought, 
suddenly strike on a sharjjer sense 
For a shell, or a flower, little things 
■Which else would have been past by I 
And now I remember, I, 

AVhen he lay dying there, 

I noticed one of his many rings 

(For he had many, jxjor worm) and thought 
It is his inothei*"s hair. jq j. 
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On the little flower that clings 
To the turret and the walls ; 

^is a morning pure and sweet, 
And the light and shadow fleet; 
She is walking in the meadow, 
And the woodland echo rings ; 
In a moment we shall meet; 

She is singing in the meadow 
And the rivulet at her feet 
Ripples on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that she sings. 


VII. 

Do I hear her sing as of old, 

My bird with the shining head. 

My own dove with the tender eye ? 

But thex’e rings on a sudden a passionate cry. 
There is some one dying or dead, 11 

And a sullen thunder is roll’d ; 

For a tumult shakes the city, 

And I wake, my dream is fled ; 

In the shuddering dawn, behold, 

"Without knowledge, without pity, 

By the curtains of my bed 
That abiding phantom cold. 


VIII, 

Get thee hence, nor come again, 
Mix not memory with doubt, 
Pass, thou deathlike type of pain, 
Pass and cease to move about 1 
*Ti 3 the blot upon the brain 
That show itself vrithout. 
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IX. 

Then I rise, the eavedrops fall, 
And the yellow vapours choke 
The great city sounding wide ; 
The day comes, a dull red ball 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke 
On the misty river-tide. 


X. 

Thro’ the hubbub of the market 
I steal, a wasted frame, 

It crosses here, it crosses there. 

Thro’ all that crowd confused and loud. 
The shadow still the same ; 

And on my heavy eyelids 
My anguish hangs like shame. 


XI. 

AJas for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering thro’ the laurels 
At the quiet evenfall, 

In the garden by the turrets 
Of the old manorial hall. 

XII. 

WoXild the happy spirit descend. 
From the realms of liglit and song, 
In the chamber or the street, 

As she looks among the blest, 
Should I fear to greet my friend 
Or to say ‘ Forgive the wrong,’ 

Or to ask her, * Take me, sweet, 

To the regions of thy rest ’ ? 
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XIII. 

But the broad light glares and beats, 
And the shadow flits and fleets 
And will not let me be ; 

And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 

Hearts with no love for me : 

Always I long to creep 
Into some still cavern deep, 

There to weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee. 



L 

Dead, long dead, 

Long dead ! 

And my heart is a handful of dust, 

And the wheels go over my head, 

And my bones are shaken with pain, 

For into a shallow grave they are thrust, 

Only a yard beneath the street, 

And the hoofs of the horses beat, beat, 

The hoofs of the horses beat. 

Beat into my scalp and my brain, 

With never an end to the stream of passing feet, 
Driving, hurrying, marrying, burying, 

Clamour and rumble, and ringing and clatter, 

And here beneath it is all as bad, 

For I thought the dead had peace, but it is not so; 
To have no peace in the grave, is that not sad ? 

But up and down and to and fro, 

Ever about me the dead men go ; 

And then to hear a dead man chatter 
Is enough to drive one mad. 
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Wretchedest age, since Time began, 

They cannot even bury a man ; 

And tho’ we paid our tithes in the days that are gone, 

Not a bell was rung, not a pi*ayer was read ; 

It is that which makes us loud in the world of the dead ; tx-v'tO-ij 
There is none that does his work, not one ; 

A touch of their office might have sufi&ced, 

But the churchmen fain would kill their church, 

As the churches have kill’d their Christ. H90 

III. 

See, there is one of us sobbing, 

No limit to his distress ; 

And another, a lord of all things, praying 
To his own great self, as I guess ; 

And another, a statesman there, betraying 
His party-secret, fool, to the press ; 

And yonder a vile physician, blabbing 
The case of his patient—all for \^at; 

To tickle the maggot born in an empty head, 

And wheedle a world that loves him not, 1200 

For it is but a world of the dead. 

IV. 

Nothing but idiot gabble ! - 

For the prophecy given of old 
And then not understood, 

Has come to pass as foretold ; 

Not let any man think for the public good. 

But babble, merely for babble. 

For I never whisper’d a private affair 
Within the hearing of cat or mouse. 

No, not to myself in the closet alone, 1210 

But I heard it shouted at once from the top of the house: 
Everything came to be known. 

Who told him we were there ? 
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V. 

Not that gray old wolf, for he came not back 

From the wilderness, full of wolves, where he used to 

li& * 

He has’gather’d the bones for his o’ergrown whelp to 
crack ; 

Crack them now for yourself, and howl, and die 






VI. 

♦ ' Prophet, curse'me the blabbing up, 

V And curse me the British vermin, the nit; 

I know not whether he came in the Hanover ship, 1220 

But I know that he lies and listens mute 
In an ancient mansion’s crannies and holes ; 

Arsenic, arsenic, sure, would do it. 

Except that now we poison our babes, poor souls I 

It is all used up for that. 

VII. 

Tell him now : she is standing here at my head ; 

Not beautiful now, not even kind ; , • j 

He may take her now ; for she never speaks her mind. 

But is ever the one thing silent here. 

She is not of us, as I divine ; ,, .. 

She comes from another stiller world of the dead, 

stiller, not fairer than mine. 


VIII. 

But I know where a garden grows, 

Fairer than aught in the world beside. 

All made up of the lily and rose 

That blow by night, when the season is good. 

To the sound of dancing music and flutes : 

It is only flowers, they had no fruits. 

And I almost fear they are not roses, but blood . 
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For the keeper was one, so full of pride, 1240 

He linkt a dead man there to a sp ectr al bride ;( 
tor he, if he had not been a Sultan of brutes, 

Would he have that hole in his side ? 


IX. 

But what will the old man say ? 

He laid a cruel snare in a pit 

To catch a friend of mine one stormy day ; 

Yet now I could even weep to think of it; 

For what will the old man say 

^Vhen he comes to the second corpse in the pit ? 

X. 

Friend, to be struck by the public foe, 1250 

Then to strike him and lay him low, 

That were a public merit, far, 

Whatever the Quaker holds, from sin ; 

But the red life spilt for a private blow— 

I swear to you, lawful and lawless war 
Are scarcely even akin. 


XI. 

O me, why have they not buried me deep enough 7 
Is it kind to have made me a grave so rough. 

Me, that was never a quiet sleeper ? 

Maybe still I sm but half-dead ; 12G0 

Then I cannot be wholly dumb ; 

I will cry to the steps above my head 

And somebody, surely, some kind heart will come 
To bury me, bury me 
Deeper, ever so little deeper. 
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PART III. 

L 

I. 

My life has crept so long on a broken wing 
Thro’ cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear, 

Tliat I come to be grateful at last for a little thing: 

My mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 
mien the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 1 

And the shining daffodil dies, and the aiarioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion’s grave low down in the west, 

Tliat like a silent lightning under the stars 

She seem’d to divide in a dream from a band of the blest, 

And spoke of a hope for the world in the coming wars— 

‘ And in that hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest, 
Knowing I tarry for thee,’ and pointed to Mars 
As ho glow’d like a ruddy shield on the Lion’s breast. 


II. 

And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight 1280 
To have look’d, tho’ but in a dream, upon eyes so fair. 

That had been in a weary world my one thing bright; 

And it was but a dream, yet it lighten’d my despair 
When I thought that a war would arise in defence of the 

right, > \f vb 

That an i^i^yranny now shoul d be nd or cease, 

Tlie glory ofmanhood^stan'd on liisancient height, 

Nor Britain’s one sole God be the millionaire: 

No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 

Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note 
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And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase, 1290 

Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothful shore, 

And the cobweb woven across the cannon’s throat 
Shall shake its thi*eaded tears in the wind no mor& 


HI. 

And as months ran on and rumour of battle grew, 

‘ It is time, it is time, O passionate heart,’ said I 

(For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and true), 

* It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 

That old hysterical mock-disease should die.* 

And I stood on a giant deck and mix’d my breath 
With a loyal people shouting a battle cry, 1300 

'Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 
Far into the North, and battle, and seas of death. 


IV. 

Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of gold, 

And love of a peace that was full of wrongs and shames, 
Uorrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told; 

And hail once more to tlie banner of battle unroll’d ! 

^lo many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For ^ose that are crush’d in the clash of jarring claims, 

Yet God’s just wi-ath shall be wreak’d on a giant liar; 1310 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 

And noble thought be freer under the sun, 

And the heart of a people beat with one dLire- 

lor the peace, that I deem’d no peace, is over and done, 

And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep 
And dealhful-grinning mouth.s of the fortress, flames 
Ihe blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire. 
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V. 


/ 


Let it flame or fade, and the war roll down like a wind, 

We have proved we have hearts in a cause, we are noble 
still, . 1320 

And myself have awaked, as it seems, to the better mind; 

It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill; 

I have felt with my native land, I am one with my kind, 

I embrace the purpose of God, and the doom assign d- 
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IjEodooran, the King of Cameliard, 

Had one fair daughter, and none other child ; 

And she was fairest of all flesh on earth, 

Guinevere, and in her his one delight. 

For many a petty king ere Arthur came 
Ruled in this isle, and ever waging war 
Each upon other, wasted all tlie land ; 

And still from time to time the h eatl^e n host 
Swarm’d overseas, and Ixa-rrip fT what was left. ^f***^<^ 
And so there grew great tracts of wilderness, 10 

Wherein the beast was ever more and more, 

But man was less and less, till Arthur came. 

For first Aurelius lived and fought and died, 

And after him King Uther fought and died, 

But either fail’d to make the kingdom one. 

And after these King Arthur for a space. 

And thro' the puissance of his Table Round, 

Drew all their petty princedoms under him, 

Their king and head, and made a realm, an<I reign’d. 

And thus the land of Cameliard was waste, 20 

Xliick with wet woods, and many a beast therein, 

And none or few to scare or cha.se tlie beast ; 

So that wild dog, and wolf and boar and hear 

t>9 
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Came night and day, and rooted in the fields. 

And w allow’d in the gardens of the King. 

And evei- and anon the wolf would steal 
The children and devour, but now and then, 

Her own brood lost or dead, lent her fierce teat 
To human sucklings ; and the children, housed 
In her foul den, there at their meat would growl, 
And mock their foster-mother on four feet, 

Till, straighten’d, they grew up to wolf-like men, 
Worse than the wolves. And King Leodogran 
Groan’d for the Roman legions here again, 

And Cmsar’s eagle : then his brother king, 

Urien, assail’d him : last a heathen horde,^ >^‘'«J 
Reddening the sun with smoke and earth with blood 
And on the spike that split the mother’s heart 
S Spitting the child, brake on him, till, amazed, 

He knew not whither he should turn for aid. 

But—for he heard of Arthur newly crown'd, 

Tho’ not without an uproar made by tliose 
Who cried, ‘ He is not ether’s son’—the King 
Sent to him, saying, ‘Arise, and help us thou 1 
For here between the man and beast we die.’ 

And Arthur yet had done no deed of arms, 

But heard the call, and came : and Guinevere 
Stood by the castle walls to watch him pass ; 

But since he neither wore on helm or shield 
The golden symbol of his kinglihood, 

But rode a simple knight among his knights, 

And many of these in richer arms than he, 

She saw him not, or mark’d not, if she saw, 

One among many, tho’ his face was bare. 

But Arthur, looking downward as he past, 

Felt the light of her eyes into his life 
Smite on the sudden, yet rode on, and pitch d 
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His tents beside the forest. Then he di^ave 

The heathen ; after, slew the beast, and fell’d 

The forest, letting in tlxo sun, and made 60 

Broad pathways for the hunter and the knight 

And so return’d, v J 

For while he linger’d there, 

A doubt that ever sniouldeFd in the Iiearts 
Of those great Lords and Barons of his realm 
Flash’d forth and into war : for most of these, 
Colleaguing with a scoi e of petty kings, 

Made head against him, crying, ‘ "Wlio is he 
That he should rule us ? who hath proven Iiiin 
King Other’s son ? for lo ! we look at him, 

And find nor face nor bearing, limbs nor voice, 70 

Are like to those of Other whom we knew. 

This is the son of Gorlol's, not the King ; 

This is the eon of Anton, not the King.’ 

And Arthur, passing thence to battle, felt 
Travail, and throes and agonies of the life. 

Desiring to be join’d with Guinevere ; 

And thinking as he rode, ‘Her father said 
That there between the man and beast they die. 

Shall I not lift her from this land of beasts 
Op to my throne, and side by side with me ? 80 

What happiness to reign a lonely king, 

Vext—O ye stars tliat shudder over me, 

O earth that soundest hollow under me, 

Vext with waste dreams? for saving I be join’d 
To her that is the fairest under heaven, 

I seem as nothing in the mighty world. 

And cannot will my will, nor work my work 
AVholly, nor make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord. But were T join’d with hoi-, 

Then might we live together as one life, 


90 
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And reigning with one will in everything 
Have power on this dark land to lighten it, 

And power on this dead world to make it live.* 

Thereafter—as he speaks who tells the tale— 

^ When Arthur reach’d a field-of*battle bright 
With pitch’d pa vilio ns of his foe, the world 
Was all so clear about him, that he saw 
The smallest rock far on the faintest hill, 

And even in high day the morning star. 

So when the K.iiig had set his banner broad, 100 

At once from either side, with trumpet-blast. 

And shouts, and clarions shrilling unto blood, 

The long-lanced b attle let their horses run. 

And now the Barons and the kings prevail’d, 

And now the King, as here and there that war 
Went swaying ; but the Powers who walk the world 
Made lightnings and great thunders over him, 

And dazed all eyes, till Arthur by main might, 

And mightier of his hands with every blow, 

And leading all his knighthood threw the kings 110 
Carddos, Urien, Cradlemont of Wales, 

Claudias, and Clariance of Northumberland, 

The King Brandagoras of Jjatangor, 

With Anguisant of Erin, Morganore, 

And Lot of Orkney. Then, before a voice 

As dreadful as the shout of one who sees 

To one who sins, and deems himself alone 

And all the world .asleep, they swerved and brake 

Flying, and Arthur call’d to stay the brands 

That hack’d among the flyers, ‘ Ho ! they yield !’ 120 

So like a painted battle the war stood 

Silenced, the living quiet as the dead, 

And in the.heart of Arthur joy was lord. 

He laugh’d upon his warrior whom he loved 

And honour’d most. ‘Thou dost not doubt me King, 
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So well thine arm hath wrought for me to-day.* 

•Sir and my liege,’ he cried, * the fire of God 
Descends upon thee in the battle-field : 

I know thee for my King !* Whereat the two, 

For each had warded either in the fight, 130 

Sware on the field of death a deathless love. 

And Arthur said, ‘ Man’s word is God in man : 

Let chance what will, I trust thee to the death.* 

Then quickly from the foughten field he sent 
Ulfius, and Brastias, and Bedivere, 

His new-made knights, to King Leodogi'an, 

Saying, * If I in aught have served thee well, 

Give me thy daughter Guinevere to wife.’ 


Whom when he heard, Leodogran in heart 
Debating—‘ How should I that am a king, 140 

However much he holp me at my need. 

Give my one daughter saving to a king. 

And a king’s son lifted his voice, and call’d 

A hoary man, his chamberlain, to whom 

He trusted all things, and of him required 

His counsel: ‘Knowest thou aught of Arthur’s birth ?* 


Then spake the hoary chamberlain and said. 

Sir King, there are but two old men that know : 

And each is twice as old as I ; and one 
Is Merlin, the wise man that ever served 150 

King Uther thro’ his magic art; and one 
Is Merlin’s master (so they call him) Bleys, 

Who taught him magic ; but the scholar ran 
Before the master, and so far, that Bleys 
Laid magic by, and sat him down, and wrote 
All things and whatsoever Merlin did 
In one great annal-book, where after-years 
Will learn the secret of our Arthur’s birth-* 
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To whom the King Leodogran replied, 

* O friend, had I been holpen half as well 
By this King Arthur as by thee to-day, 

Then beast and man had had their share of me : 
But summon here before us yet once more 
Ulfius, and Brastias, and Bedivere.’ 

Then, when they came before him, the King said, 
‘ I have seen the cuckoo chased by lesser fowl, 

And reason in the chase : but wherefore now 
Do these your lords stir up the heat of war, 

Some calling Arthur born of Gorlols, 

Others of Anton ? Tell me, ye yourselves, 

Hold ye this Arthur for King IJther’s son ?’ 

And UlBus and Brastias answer’d, ‘Ay/ 

Then Bedivere, the first of all his knights 
Knighted by Arthur at his crowning, spake— 

For bold in heart and act and word was he. 
Whenever slander breathed against the King— 

* Sir, there be many rumours on this head : 

For there be those who hate him in their hearts, 
Call him baseborn, and since his ways are sweet. 
And theirs are bestial, hold him less than man : 
And there be those who deem him more than man, 
And dream he dropt from heaven : but my belief 
In all this matter—so ye care to learn — 

Sir, for ye know that in King XJther’s time 
The prince and warrior Gorlois, he that held 
Tintagil castle by the Cornish sea. 

Was wedded with a winsome wife, Ygerne ; 

And daughters had she borne him,—one whereof, 
Lot’s wife, the Queen of Orkney, Bellicent, 

Hath ever like a loyal sister cleaved 
To Arthur,—but a son she had not borne. 
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And Uther cast upon her eyes of love : 

But she, a stainless wife to Gorlois, 

So loathed the bright dishonour of his love, 

That GorloYs and King Uther went to war; 

And overthrown was Gorlois and slain. 

Then Uther in his wrath and heat besieged 
Ygeme within Tintagil, where her men. 

Seeing the mighty swarm about their walls, 

Left her and fled, and Uther entered in, 

And there was none to call to but himself. 

So, compassed by the power of the King, 

Enforced she was to wed him in her tears, 

And with a shameful swiftness : afterward, 

Not many moons. King Uther died himself^ 
Moaning and wailing for an heir to rule 
After him, lest the realm should go to wrack. 

And that same night, the night of the new year. 
By reason of the bitterness and grief 
That vext his mother, all before his time. 

Was Arthur born, and all as soon as born 

Deliver'd at a secret postern-gate 

To Merlin, to be holden far a]>art 

Until his hour should come ; because the lords 

Of that fierce day were as the lords of this, 

Wild beasts, and surely would have tom the child 
Piecemeal among them, Iiad they known ; for each 
But sought to rule for his own self and hand, 

And many hated Uther for the sake 
Of Gorlois. Wherefore Merlin took the child, 

And gave him to Sir Anton, an old knight 
And ancient friend of Uther ; and his wife 
Nui-sed the young prince, and rear'd liim with her 
And no man knew. And ever since the lords 
^ve foughten like wild beasts among themselves, 
So that the realm has gone to wrack : but now. 
This year, when Merlin (for his hour had come) 
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Brought Arthur forth, and set him in the hall, 
Proclaiming, “ Here is TJther’s heir, your king,” 

A hundred voices cried, “ Away with him ! 

No king of ours ! a son of GorloYs lie, 

Or else the child of Anton, and no king, 

Or else baseborn.” Yet Merlin thro’ his craft, 
And while the people clamour’d for a king, 

Had Arthur crown’d ; but after, the great lords 
Banded, and so brake out in open war.’ 

Then while the King debated with himself 
If Arthur were the child of shamefulness, 

Or born the son of Gorlolis, after death, 

Or XJther’s son, and born before his time, 

Or whether there were truth in anything 
Said by these three, there came to Cameliard, 
With Gawain and young Modred, her two sons. 
Lot’s wife, the Queen of Orkney, Bellicent; 
Wliom as he could, not as he would, the King 
Made feast for, saying, as they sat at meat, ^ 

‘A doubtful throne is ice on summer seas. 

Ye come from Arthur’s court. Victor his men 
Report him ! Yea, but ye—think ye this king— 
So many those that hate him, and so strong. 

So few his knights, however brave they be— 
Hath body enow to hold his foemen down ? ’ 
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‘ O King,’ she cried, * and I will tell thee : few. 

Few, but all brave, all of one mind with him ; 

For I was near him when the savage yells 
Of Uther’s peerage died, and Arthur sat 
Crown’d on the dais, and his warriors cried, 

“ Be thou the king, and we will work thy will 
Who love thee.” Then the King in low deep tones. 

And simple words of great authority, • 260 
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Bound them by so strait vows to his own self» 

That when they rose, knighted from kneeling, some 
Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 

Some flush’d, and others dazed, as one who wakes 
Half-blinded at the coming of a light. 

‘But when he spake and cheer’d liis Tabl«* Bound 
With large, divine, and comfortable words, 

Beyond my tongue to tell thee—I beheld 
From eye to eye thro* all their Order flash 
A momentary likeness of the King : 270 

And ere it left their faces, thro* the cross 
And those around it and the Crucified, 

Down from the casement over Arthur, smote 
Flame-colour, vert and azure, in three rays. 

One falling upon each of three fair queens, 

Who stood in silence near his throne, the friends 
Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, with bright 
Sweet faces, who will help him at his need. 

>r 

‘And there I saw mage Merlin, whose vast wit 
And hundred winters are but as the hands 280 

Of loyal vassals toiling for their liege. 

‘And near him stood the Lady of the Lake, 

Wlio knows a subtler magic than his own— 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 

She gave the King his huge cross-hilted sword, 

Whereby to di*ive the heathen out: a mist 
Of incense curl’d about her, and her face 
Wellnigh was hidden in the minster gloom ; 

But there was heard among the holy hymns 
A voice as of the waters, for she dwells 290 

Down in a deep ; calm, whatsoever storms 
May shake the world, and when the surface rolls, 

Hath power to walk the waters like our Lord. 
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‘There likewise I beheld Excalibur 
Before him at his crowning borne, the sword 
That rose from out the bosom of the lake, 

And Arthur roVd across and took it—rich 
With jewels, elfin Urim, on the hilt. 

Bewildering heart and eye—the blade so bright 
That men are blinded by it—on one side, 300 

Gi'aven in the oldest tongue of all this world, 

“ Take me,” but turn the blade and ye shall see. 

And written in the speech ye speak yourself, 

“Cast me away ! ” And sad was Arthur’s face 
Taking it, but old Merlin counsell’d him, 

“Take thou and strike ! the time to cast away 
Is yet far-off.” So this great brand the king 
Took, and by this will beat his foemen down.* 

Thereat Leodogran rejoiced, but thought 
To sift hi(j doubtings to the last, and ask’d, 310 

Fixing full eyes of question on her face, 

‘The swallow aiid the swift are near akin, 

But thou art closer to this noble prince, 

Being his own dear sister ;* and she said, 

‘Daughter of Gorlois and Ygerne am I ;* 

‘And therefore Arthur’s sister?’ ask’d the King. 

She answer’d, ‘These be secret things,* and sign’d 
To those two sons to pass, and let them be. 

And Gawuin went, and breaking into song 

Sprang out, and follow’d by his flying hair 320 

Ran like a colt, and leapt at all he saw : 

But Modred laid his ear beside the doors. 

And there half-heard ; the same that afterward 
Struck for the throne, and striking found his doom. 

And then the Queen made answer, * What know I ? 
For dark my mother was in eyes and hair, 

And dark in hair and eyes am I ; and dark 
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Waa Gorlol's, yea and dark was Uther too, 

Wellnigh to blackness ; but this King is fair 
Beyond the race of Britons and of men. 330 

Moreover, always in my mind I hoar 
A cry from out the dawning of my life, 

A mother weeping, and I hear her say, 

“ O that ye had some brother, pretty one. 

To guard thee on the rough ways of the world."' 

‘Ay,* said the King, ‘and hear ye such a cry ? 

But when did Arthur chance upon thee first?* 

^ng 1* she cried, ‘and I will tell thee true : 

He found me first when yet a little maid : 

Beaten I had been for a little fault 340 

Whereof I was not guilty; and out I ran 
And flung myself down on a bank of heath. 

And hated this fair world and all therein, 

And wept, and wish’d ttiat I were dead ; and he_ 

I know not whether of himself he came. 

Or brought by Merlin, who, they say, can walk 
Unseen at pleasure—he was at my side, 

And spake sweet words, and comforted my heart. 

And dried iny tears, being a child with me. 

And many a time he came, and evermore 350 

■As I grew greater grew with me ; and sad 
At times he seem’d, and sad with him was 1, 

Stern too at times, and then I loved him not, 

But sweet again, and then I loved him well. 

And now of late I see him less and less, 

But those first days had golden hours for me, 

For then I surely thought he woultl be king. 

But let me tell thee now another tale : 

For Bleys, our Merlin’s master, as they say, 

Died but of late, and sent his cry to me, 
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To hear him speak before he left; his life. 
Shrunk like a fairy changeling lay the mage; 
And -when I enter’d told me that himself 
And Merlin ever served about the King, 
TJther, before he died ; and on the night 
When Uther in Tintagil past away 


Moaning and wailing for an heir, the two 
Left the still King, and passing forth to breathe, 
Then from the castle gateway by the chasm 
Descending thro’ the dismal night—a night 
In which the bounds of heaven and earth were los 
Beheld, so high upon the dreary deeps 
It seem’d in heaven, a ship, the shape thereof 
A dragon wing’d, and all from stem to stern 
Bright with a shining people on the decks, 

And gone as soon as seen. And then the two 
Dropt to the cove, and watch’d the great sea fall, 
Wave after wave, each mightier than the last, 

Till last, a ninth one, gathering half the deep 
And full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 
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Roaring, and all the wave was in a flame : 

And down the wave and in the flame was borne 


A naked babe, and rode to Merlin’s feet, 

Who stoopt and caught the babe, and cried “The King 1 
Here is an heir for Uther ! ” And the fringe 
Of that great breaker, sweeping up the sti-and, 

Lash’d at the wizard as he spake the word, 

And all at once all round him rose in fire. 

So that the child and he were clothed in fire. 

And presently thereafter follow’d calm, 390 

Free sky and stars : “ And this same child,” he said, 

“ Is he who reigns ; nor could I part in peace 
Till this were told.” And saying this the seer 
Went thro’ the sti-ait and dreadful pass of death, 

Not ever to be question’d any more 
Save on the further side ; but when I met 
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Merlin, and ask’d him if these things were truth_ 

The shining dragon and the naked child 
Descending in the glory of the seas— 

He laugh’d as is his wont, and answer'd me 400 

In riddling triplets of old time, and said : 

f ‘ “Rain, rain, and sun ! a rainbow in the sky I 
! A young man will be wiser by and by ; 

An old man’s wit may wander ere he die. 

Rain, rain, and sun 1 a rainbow on the lea I 
And truth is this to me, and that to thee ; 

And trutli or clothed or naked let it be. 

Rain, sun, and lain ! and the free blossom blows : 

Sun, rain, and sun I and where is he who knows ? 

From the great deep to the great deep he goes.” 410 

*So Merlin riddling anger’d me ; but thou 
Fear not to give this King thine only child, 

Guinevere ; so great bards of him will sing 
Hereafter ; and dark sayings from of old 
Ranging and ringing thro’ the minds of men. 

And echo’d by old folk beside their fires 
For comfort after their wage-work is done. 

Speak of the King ; and Merlin in our time 

Hath spoken also, not in jest, and sworn 

Tho men may wound him that he will not die, 420 

But pass, again to come ; and then or now 

Utterly smite the heathen underfoot. 

Till these and all men hail him for their king.’ 

She spake and King l/codogran rejoiced, 

But musing ‘ Shall I answer yea or nay ? ’ 

Doubted, and drowsed, nodded and slept, and saw. 
Dreaming, a slope of land that ever grew, 

Field after field, up to a height, the peak 
Haze-hidden, and thereon a phantom king, 
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Now looming, and now lost; and on tlie slope 430 

The sword rose, the hind fell, the herd was driven, 

Eire glimpsed ; and all the land from roof and rick, 

In drifts of smoke before a rolling wind. 

Stream’d to the peak, and mingled with the haze 
And made it thicker ; while the phantom king 
Sent out at times a voice ; and here or there 
Stood one who pointed toward the voice, the rest 
Slew on and burnt, crying, ‘No king of ours, 

No son of TJther, and no king of ours 

Till with a wink his dream was changed, the haze 440 
Descended, and the solid earth became 
As nothing, but the King stood out in heaven. 

Crown’d. And Leodogran awoke, and sent 
Dlfius, and Brastias and Bedivere, 

Back to the court of Arthur answering yea. 


Then Arthur charged his warrior whom he loved 
And honour'd most, Sir Lancelot, to ride forth 
And bring the Queen and watch’d him from the gates: 
And Lancelot past away among the flowers, 

(For then was latter April) and return’d 450 

Among the flowers, in IVlay, with Guinevere. 

To whom arrived, by Dubric the high saint, 

Chief of the church in Britain, and before 
The stateliest of her altar-shrines, the King 
That morn was married, while in stainless white. 


The fair beginners of a nobler time, 

And glorying in their vows and him, his knights 
Stood round him, and rejoicing in his joy. 

Far shone the fields of May thro’ open door, 

The sacred altar blossom’d white with May, 

The Sun of May descended on their King, 

They gazed on all earth’s beauty in their Queen. 
Boil’d incense, and there past along the Kym^is 
A voice as of the waters, while the two ^ 
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Sware at the shrine of Clirist a deathless love • 

And Arthur said, ‘ Behold, thy doom is mine. 

Let chance what will, I love thee to the death '' 

To whom the Queen replied with drooping eyes, 

‘King and my lord, I love thee to the death 
And holy Dubric spread his hands and spake, 47 < 

‘Keign ye, and live and love, and make the world 
Other, and may thy Queen be one with thee. 

And all this Order of thy Table Round 
Fulfil the boundless purpose of their King 

So Dubric said ; but when they left the shrine 
Great Lords from Rome before the portal stood, 

In scornful stillness gazing as they past ; 

Then while tliey paced a city all on fire 
With sun and cloth of gold, the trumpets blew. 

And Arthur’s knighthood sang before the King480 

‘Blow trumpet, for the world is white with May ; 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath roll’d away ! 

Blow thro’ the living world—" Let the King reign.” 

‘Shall Rome or Heathen rule in Arthur’s realm ? 

M^h brand and lance, fall battleaxe upon helm, 
all battleaxe, and flash brand ! Let the King reign. 

‘Strike for the King and live! his knights haveheanl 
■^at God hatli told the King a secret word, 
all battleaxe, and flash brand ! Let the King reign. 

‘Blow trumpet! he will lift us from the dust. 490 
Blow trumpet ! live the strength and die the lust ! 

Mang battleaxe, and clash brand ! Let the King reign. 

‘SWke for the King and die ! and if thou diest. 

Aiie King is King, and ever wills the highest, 
ang battleaxe, and clash brand ! Let the Kinf? rei^’-n. 
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* Blow, for our Sun is mighty in his May ! 

Blow, for our Sun is mightier day by day 1 

Clang battleaxe, and clash brand ! Let the King reign. 

‘ The King will follow Christ, and we the King 
In whom high God hath breathed a secret thing. 600 
Fall battleaxe, and flash brand ! Let the King reign.’ 


So sang the knighthood, moving to their hall. 
There at the banquet those great I^ords from Rome, 
The slowly-fading mistress of the world, 

Strode in, and claim’d their tribute as of yore. 

But Arthur spake, ‘Behold, for these have sworn 
To wage my wars, and worship me their King ; 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new ; 

And we that fight for our fair father Christ, 

Seeing that ye be grown too weak and old 
To drive the heathen from your Roman wall. 

No tribute will we pay : ’ so those great lords 
Drew back in wrath, and Arthur strove with Rome. 


And Arthur and his knighthood for a space 
Were all one will, and thro’ that strength the King 
Drew in the petty princedoms under him. 

Fought, and in twelve great battles overcame 
The heathen hordes, and made a realm and reign’d. 
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XnAT story which the bold Sir Bedivere, 

First mafie and latest left of all the knights, 
Told, when the man was no more than a voice 
In the white winter of his age, to those 
With whom he dwelt, new faces, other minds. 

For on their march to westward, Bedivere, 
Who slowly paced among the slumbering host, 
Heard in his tent the meanings of the King : 

‘I found Him in the shining of the stars, 

I mark’d Him in the flowering of His fields, 
But in His ways with men I find Him not. 

I waged His wars, and now I pass and die. 

O me ! for why is all aro\ind us here 
As if some lesser god had made the world, 

But had not force to shape it as he would, 

Till the High God behold it from beyond, 

And enter it, and make it beautiful? 

Or else as if the world were wholly fair. 

But that these eyes of men are dense and dim, 
And have not power to see it as it is : 
Perchance, because we see not to the close ;— 
For I, being simple, thought to work His will, 
And have but stricken with the sword in vain ; 
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And all whereon I lean’d in wife and friend 
Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm 
Reels back into the beast, and is no more. 

My God, thou hast forgotten me in my death : 

Nay—God my Christ— I pass but shall not die.’ 

« 

Then, ere the last weird battle in the west, 

There came on Arthur sleeping, Gawain kill’d 30 

In Lancelot’s war, the ghost of Gawain blown 

Along a wandering wind, and past his ear . 

Went shrilling, ‘ Hollow, hollow all delight! i 

Hail, King ! to-morrow thou shalt pass away. 

Farewell ! there is an isle of rest for thee. 

And I am blown along a wandering wind, 

And hollow, hollow, hollow all delight.’ 

And fainter onward, like wild birds that change 
Their season in the night and wail their way 
From cloud to cloud, down the long wind the dream 40 
Shrill’d ; but in going mingled with dim cries 
Far in the moonlight haze among the hills, 

As of some lonely city sack’d by night. 

When all is lost, and wife and child with wail 
Pass to new lords ; and Arthur woke and call’d, 

‘ Who spake ? A dream. O light upon the wind, 

Thine, Gawain, was the voice—are these dim cries 
Thine? or doth all th^t haunts the waste and wild 
Mourn, knowing it will go along with me?’ 


This heard the bold Sir Ecdivere and spake : 
‘ O me, my King, let pass whatever will. 

Elves, and the harmless glamour of the field ; 
But their stead thy name and glory cling 
To all high places like a golden cloud 
For ever : but as yet thou shalt not pass. 
Light was Gawain in life, and light in death 
Is Gawain, for the ghost is as the man : 
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And care not thou for dreams from him, but ris 
I hear the steps of Modred in the west, 

And with him many of thy people, and knights 60 

Once thine, whom thou hast loved, but grosser grown 
Than heathen, spitting at their vows and thee. 

Right well in heart they know thee for the King. 

Arise, go forth and conquer as of old.^ 


Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 

‘ Far other is this battle in the west 
Whereto we move, than when we strove in youth. 
And brake the petty kings, and fought with Rome, 
Or thrust the heathen ^rom the Roman wall, 

And shook him thro’ the north. Ill doom is mine 
To war against my people and my knights. 

/The king who fights liis people fights himself. 

(And they my knights, who loved me once, the stroke 
strikes them dead is as my death to me. 

Yet let us hence, and find or feel a way 
Thro’ this blind haze, which ever since I saw 
One lying in the dust at Almesbury, 

Hath folded in the passes of the world.’ ' ^ 
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Then rose the King and moved his host b^' night, 
And ever push’d Sir Modred, league by league, 
Back to the sunset boimd of Lyonnesse— 

A land of old upheaven from the abyss 
By fire, to sink into the abyss again ; 

Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt. 

And the long mountains ended in a coast 
Of ever-shifting sand, and far away 
The phantom circle of a moaning sea. 

There the pursuer could pursue no more, 

And he that fled no further fly the King ; 

And there, that day when the great light of heaven 
Bum’d at his lowest in the rolling year, 
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On the waste sand by the waste sea they closed. 

Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a 6ght 
Like this last, dim, weird battle of the west. 

A deathwhite mist slept over sand and sea : 

"Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 
With formless fear ; and ev’n on Arthur fell 
Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought. 

For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 

And friend slew friend not knowing whom he slew ; 
And some had visions out of golden youth, 

And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 
Look in upon the battle ; and in the mist 
Was many a noble deed, many a base, 

And chance and craft and strength in single fights, 
And ever and anon with host to host . 

r Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn, 

^ - - .. , . .u-U 
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Shield-breakings, and the clash of bmnd s, the crash 


Of battleaxes on shatter’d helms, aiiTl shrieks 
After the Christ, of those who falling down 
Look’d up for heaven, and only saw the mist; 
And shouts of heathen and the , traitor knights, 
Oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies, 
Sweat, writhings, anguish, labouring of the lungs 
In that close mist, and cryings for the light, 
Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead. 
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Last, as by some one deathbed after wail 
Of suflFering, silence follows, or thro’ death 
Or deathlike swoon, thus over all that shore, 
Save for some whisper of the seething seas, 

A dead hush fell ; but when the dolorous day 
Grew drearier toward twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind, clear from the North, and blew 
Tlie mist aside, and with that wind the tide 
Rose, and the pale King glanced across the field 
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Of battle : but no man was moving there $ 

Nor any cry of Christian heard thereon, 

Nor yet of heathen ; only the wan wave 
Brake in among dead faces, to and fro 130 

Swaying the helpless Lands, and up and down 
Tumbling the hollow helmets of the fallen. 

And shiver’d brands that once had fought with Rome, 
And rolling far along the gloomy shores 
The voice of days of old and days to be. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivei e. 

And whiter than the mist that all day long 
Had held the field of battle was the King; 

/^‘Hearest thou this great voice that shakes the world, 

^ jAnd wastes the narrow realm whereon we move, 140 
And beats upon the faces of the dead, 

My dead, as tho’ they had not died for me?— 

O Bedivere, for on my heart hath fall’n 
Confusion, till I know not what I am, 

Nor whence I am, nor whether I be King. 

Behold, I seem but King among the dead.' 

• 

Then spake the bold Sir Bedivere ; * My King, 

King everywhere ! and so the dead have kings, 

There also will I worship thee as King. 

Yet still thy life is whole, and still I live 150 

Who love thee ; but who hates thee, he that brought 
The heathen back among us, yonder stands, 

Modred, unharm’d, the traitor of thine house.’ 

Then spake the King : * My house hath been my 
doom. 

But call not thou this traitor of my house 
Who hath but dwelt beneath one roof with me. 

My house are rather they who sware my vows, 
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Yea, even while they brake them, own’d me King. 
And well for thee, saying in my dark hotir, 

When all the purport of my throne hath fail’d, 
That quick or dead thou boldest me for King. 

King am I, whatsoever be their cry ; 

And one last act of kinghood shalt thou see 
Yet, ere I pass.’ And uttering this the King 
Made at the man : then Modred smote his liege 
Hard on that helm which many a heathen sword 
Had beaten thin ; while Arthur at one blow, 
Striking the last stroke with Excalibur, 

Slew him, and all but slain himself, he fell. ■ ^ • 

So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea; 

Until King Arthur’s Table, man by man, 

Had fall’n in Lyonnesse about their lord. 

King Arthur. Then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him. 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross. 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land : 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 

‘The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep—the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds. 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made,— 

Tho’ Merlin sware that I should come again 
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To rule once more ; but, let what will be, be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro* the helm 
That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride : for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword—and how I row’d across 200 

And took it, and have worn it, like a king; 

And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known : 

But now delay not: take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere : 

Watch what thou secst, and lightly bring me word.’ 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere : 

*It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus. 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thro* the helm— 

A little thing may harm a wounded man ; 210 

Yet I tliy best will all perform at full, 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.* 

So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stcpt. 

And in the moon athwart the place of tombs. 

Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 

Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zigzag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 

Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 220 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon. 

Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt: 

For all the liaft twinkled with diamond sparks. 
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Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled as he stood, 

This way and that dividing the swift mind, 

In act to throw ; but at the last it seem’d 

Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 230 

There in the many-knotted waterilags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the ma^e. 

So strode he back slow to the wounded ^ng. 

Then spake Hing Arthur to Sir Bedivere ; 

‘ Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave ? 

What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast heard V 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

‘ I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the crag.’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale : 240 

‘Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name, 

Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight: 

For surer sign had follow’d, either hand. 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again, 

As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me word.* 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 260 

Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 

Counting the dewy pebbles, fiz’d in thought; 

But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote vivvvt-lt- 
His palms together, and he cried aloud : 
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‘And if indeed I cast the brand away. 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 

Should thus be lost for ever from the earth, 

W hich might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done ? 
What harm, undone ? Deep harm to disobey. 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 

Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself ? 

The Hing is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but eiiipt 3 ’ breath 
And rumours of a doubt ? But were this kept. 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings. 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms, a. 
Saying, “King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.” 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honour and much fame were lost.* 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit. 

And hid Excalibur the second time. 

And so strode back slov/ to the wounded King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily : 
‘What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast heard V 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

‘ I heard the water lapping on the crag, 

And the long ripple washing in the reeds.* 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath : 
‘Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
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Unknightly, traitor-hearted ! Woe is me ! 

I Authority forgeta a dying king, 

iLaid widow’d of the power in his eye 290 

iThat bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 

For thou, the latest-left of all iny knights, 

In whom should meet the offices of all, 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt • 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 

And the third time may prosper, get thee hence : 

But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands.’ 300 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran. 

And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush beds, and clutch’d the sword. 

And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn. 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the Northern Sea. 

So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur : 310 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 

An d lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath : 
‘Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 

Speak out: what is it thou hast heard, or seen?’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

‘Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 320 
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Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 

Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 

So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 

Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him ; 

But when I look’d again, behold an arm. 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.’ 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard : 330 
‘My end draws nigh ; ’tis time that I were gone. 

Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 

And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.’ 

4 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose. 

Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears. 

And would have spoken, but he found not words : 340 

Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee. 

O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 

And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 

Like one that feels a nightmare on liis bed 
"When all the Iiouse is mute. So sigh’d the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, 'Quick, quick ! 

I fear it is too late, and I shall die.’ 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, ^ 

Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk’d, 350 
lArger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 
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Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels— 

And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 360 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stem, 

Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 
Tliat all the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream—by these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold : and from them rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling sUrs, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 

All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 370 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur’d Arthur, ‘Place me in the barge.’ 

So to the barge they came. Tliere those three Queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, ana wept. 

But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap. 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his hands, 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against a brow 

Striped with dark blood : for all his face was white 380 

And colourless, and like the withei-’d moon 

Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 
Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls— 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the dais-throne—were parch’d with dust; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
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Mix*d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 

So like a shatter’d column lay the King ; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 390 

From spur to plume a star of tournament, 

Shot thro* the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Tlien loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere : 

‘Ah ! my liord Arthur, whither shall I go? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes ? 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning brought a noble chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such times have been not since the light that led 400 
The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole Hound Table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world, 

And I, the last, go fortli companionless. 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds.’ 



And slowly answered Arthur from the barge : 
‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself : what comfort is in me ? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
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May He within himself make pure ! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought b^’ prayer 
Tlian this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain. 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 420 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
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For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God, 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seiist—if indeed I go 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt)— 

To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 430 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea. 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.’ 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
'With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the huU 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn. 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 440 



But when that moan had past for evermore. 
The stillness of the dead world’s winter dawn 
Amazed him, and he groan’d, ‘The King is gone.’ 
And therewithal came on him the weird rhyme, 

* From the great deep to the great deep he goes.’ 


Whereat he slowly turn’d and slowly clomb 
The last hard footstep of that iron crag ; 

Thence mark’d the black hull moving yet, and cried, 
‘He passes to be King among the dead, 

And after healing of his grievous wound ^ 

He comes again ; but—if he come no more— 

O me, be yon dark Queens in yon black boat. 

Who shriek’d and wail’d, the three whereat we gazed 
On that high day, when, clothed with living light, 
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They stood before his throne in silence, friends 
Of Arthur, who should help him at his need 7’ 

Then from the dawn it seem’d there came, but faint 
As from beyond the limit of the world. 

Like the last echo bom of a great cry, 

Sounds, as if some fair city were one voice 460 

Around a king returning from his wars. 

Thereat once more he moved about, and clomb 
Ev’n to the highest he could climb, and saw, 

Straining his eyes beneath an arch of hand. 

Or thought he saw, the speck that bare the King, 

Down that long water opening on the deep 
Somewhere far off, pass on and on, and go 
From less to less and vanish into light. 

And the new sun rose bringing the new year. 
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TIRESIAS. 

PROLOGTJE. 

TO E. FITZGERALD. 

Old Fitz, who from your suburb grange, 

Where once I tarried for a while, 

Glance at the wheeling Orb of change, k 

And greet it with a kindly smile ; 

Whom yet I see as there you sit 

Beneath your sheltering garden-tree. 

And while your doves about you flit, 

And plant on shoulder, hand and knee, 

Or on your head their rosy feet. 

As if they knew your diet spares 10 

Whatever moved in that full sheet 
Let down to Peter at his prayers ; 

Who live on milk and meal and grass ; 

And once for ten long weeks I tried 
Your table of Pythagoras, 

And seem’d at fii'st ‘a thing enskied’ 

(As Shakespeare has it) airy-light 
To float above the ways of men, 

Then fell from that half-spiritual Imight 

Chill’d, till I tasted flesh again. 20 

One night when earth was winter-black, 

And all the heavens flash’d in frost; 

And on me, half-asleep, came back 

That wholesome heat the blood had lost. 

And set me climbing icy capes 

And glaciers, over which there roll’d 
To meet me long-arm’d vines with gi'apes 
Of Eshcol hugeness ; for the cold 
Without, and warmth within me, wrought 
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To mould the dream ; but none can say 
|That Lenten fare makes Lenten thought, 
Who reads your golden Eastern lay, 
Than which I know no version done 
In English more divinely well; 

A planet equal to the sun 

Which cast it, that large infidel 
Your Omar ; and your Omar drew 
Full-handed plaudits from our best 
In modern letters, and from two, 

Old friends outvaluing all the rest. 

Two voices heard on earth no more ; 

But we old friends are still alive. 

And I am nearing seventy-four, 

While you have touch’d at seventy-five. 
And so I send a birthday line 

Of greeting ; and my son, w’ho dipt 
In some forgotten book of mine 
With sallow scraps of manuscript. 

And dating many a year ago, 

Has hit on this, which you will take 
My Fitz, and welcome, as I know 
Less for its own than for the sake 
Of one recalling gracious times, 

When, in our younger London days, 
You found some merit in my rhymes, 

And I more pleasure in your praise. 


TIRESIAS. 

I WISH I were as in the years of old. 

While yet the blessed daylight made itself 
Rudd 3 ' thro’ both the roofs of sight, and woke 
These eyes, now dull, but then so keen to seelc 
The meanings ambush’d under all they saw, 
The flight of birds, the flame of sacrifice, 
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What omens may foreshadow fate to man 
And woman, and the secret of the Gods. 

My son, the Gods, despite of human prayer, 

Are slower to forgive than human kings. 

The great God, Ares, burns in anger still 
Against the guiltless heirs of him from Tyre, 

Our Cadmus, out of whom thou art, who found 
Beside the springs of Birco, smote, and stilVd 70 

Thro’ all its folds the multitudinous beast, 

Tlie dragon, which our trembling fathers call’d 
The God’s own son. 

A tale, that told to mo, 

When but thine age, by age as winter-white 
As mine is now, amazed, but made me yearn 
For larger glimpses of that more than man 
Which rolls the heavens, and lifts, and lays the deep, 
Yet loves and hates with mortal hates and loves, 

And moves unseen among the w.ays of men. 

Then, in my wanderings all the lands that lie 80 

Subjected to the Heliconian ridge 
Have heard this footstep fall, altho’ my wont 
Was more to scale the highest of the heights 
With some strange hope to see the nearer God. ^ 

One naked peak—the sister of the sun 
Would climb from out the dark, and linger there 
To silver all the valleys with her shafts— 

There once, but long ago, five-fold thy term 
Of years, I lay ; the winds were dead for heat; 

The noonday crag made the hand burn ; and sick 90 
For shadow—not one bush was near—I rose 
Following a torrent till its myriad falls 
Found silence in the hollows underneath, 

Tljere in a secret olive-glade I saw 
Pallas Athene climbing from the bath 
In anger ; yet one glittering foot disturb’d 
The lucid well; one snowy knee was prest 
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Against the margin flowers ; a dreadful light 
Came from her golden hair, her golden helm 
And all her golden armour on the grass, 100 

And from her virgin breast, and virgin eyes 
Remaining fixt on mine, till mine grew dark 
For ever, and I heard a voice that said 
Henceforth be blind, for thou hast seen too much, 

And speak the truth that no man may believe.* 

Son, in the hidden world of sight, that lives 
Behind this darkness, I behold her still, 

Beyond all work of those who carve the stone, 

Beyond all dreams of Godlike womanhood, 

Ineffable beauty, out of whom, at a glance, 1 lO 

And as it were, perforce, upon me flash’d 
The power of prophesying—but to me 
No power so chain’d and coupled with the curse 
Of blindness and their unbelief, who heard 
And heard not, when I spake of famine, plague. 
Shrine-shattering earthquake, fire, flood, thmiderbolt, 
And angers of the Gods for evil done 


And expiation lack’d—no power on Fate, 

Theirs, or mine own ! for when the crowd would roar- 
For blood, for war, whose issue was their doom, 

To cast wise words among the multitude 
Was flinging fruit to lions ; nor. in hours 
Of civil outbreak, when I knew the twain 
Would each waste each, and bring on both the yoke 
Of stronger states, was mine the voice to curb 
The madness of our cities and their kings. 

Who ever turn’d upon his heel to hear 
My warning that the tyranny of one 
Was prelude to the tyranny of all ? 

My counsel that the tyranny of all ^3 

Led backward to the tyranny of one? 

This power hath worked no good to aught that lives, 
And these blind hands were useless in their wars. 
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O therefore that the unfulfilPd desire, 

The grief for ever born from griefs to be, 

The boundless yearning of the Prophet’s heart- 
Could that stand forth, and like a statue, rear’d 
To some great citizen, win all praise from all 
Who past it, saying, ‘ That was he ! ’ 

In vain I 
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(Virtue must shape itself in deed, and those 
jwhom weakness or necessity have cramp’d ^ 


fn his own draw solace as he may. 

Menceceus, thou hast eyes, and I can hear 
Too plainly what full tides of onset s^ 

Our seven high gates, and what a weight of war 
Rides on those ringing axles ! jingle of bits. 
Shouts, arrows, tramp of the hornfooted horse 
That grind the glebe to powder ! Stony showers 
Of that ear-stunning hail of Ar6s crash 
Along the sounding walls;^ Above, below, 

Shock after shock, the song-built towers and gates 
Reel, bruised and butted with the shuddering 
War-thunder of iron rams ; and from within 
The city comes a murmur void of joy. 

Lest she be taken captive—maidens, wives, 

And mothers with their babblers of the dawn, 
And oldest age in shadow from the night. 

Falling about their shrines before their Gods, 
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And wailing ‘ Save us.* 

And they wail to thee I ICO 
These eyeless eyes, that cannot see thine own, 

See this, that only in thy virtue lies 

The saving of our Thebes ; for, yesternight, 

To me, the great God Ares, whose one bliss 
Is war, and human sacrifice—himself 
Blood-red from battle, spear and helmet tipt 
With stormy light as on a ipast at spa, 
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Stood out before a darkness, crying ‘Thebes 
Thy Thebes shall fall and perish, for I loathe 
The seed of Cadmus—yet if one of these 
By his own hand—if one of these_» 

My son, 
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No sound is breathed so potent to coerce, 

And to conciliate, as their names who dare 

For that sweet mother land which gave them birth 

Nobly to do, nobly to die. Their names, 

Graven on memorial columns, are a soncr 

Heard in the future ; few, but more than wall 

And rampart, their examples reach a hand 

Far thro’ all years, and everywhere they meet 

And kindle generous purpose, and the strength 180 

To mould it into action pure as theirs. ^ 

Fairer thy fate than mine, if life’s best end 
Be to end well ! and thou refusing this, 

Unvenerable will thy memory be 

While men shall move the lips : but if thou dare- 

Thou, one of these, the race of Cadmus—then 

No stone is fitted in yon marble girth 

Whose echo shall not tongue thy glorious doom, 

Nor m this pavement but shall ring thy name 

Of springs 190 

Ut DircS la^g yonder battle-plain, 

Heard from the roofs by night, will murmur thee 

To thme own Thebes, while Thebes thro’ thee shall stand 
t irra-based with all her Gods. 

Half hid, they tell me, now in flowing vines— 
here once he dwelt and whence he roll’d himself 

At dead of night—thou knowest, and that smooth rock 
^fore It, altar-fashion’d, where of late 

bolded her lion paws, and look’d to Thebes. OOO 

There blanch the bones of whom .she slew, and these 
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Mixt with her own, because the fierce beast found 
A wiser than herself, and dash’d herself 
Dead in her rage : but thou art wise enough, 

Tho’ young, to love thy wiser, blunt the curse 
Of Pallas, hear, and tho’ I speak the truth 
Believe I speak it, let thine own hand strike 
Thy youthful pulses into rest and quench 
The red God’s anger, fearing not to plunge 
Thy torch of life in darkness, rather—thou 
Rejoicing that the sun, the moon, the stars 
Send no such light upon the ways of men 
As one great deed. 

Thither, my son, and there 
Thou, that hast never known the embrace of love, 


Offer thy maiden life. 

This useless hand 1 

I felt one warm tear fall upon it. Gone ! 

He will achieve his greatness. 

• But for me, 

I would that I were gathered to my rest, 

An d mingled with the famous kings of old. 

On whom about their ocean-islets flash 2 

The faces of the Gods—the wise man’s word, 

Here trampled by the populace underfoot. 

There crown’d with worship—and these eyes will find 
The men I know, and watch the chariot whirl 


About the goal again, and hunters race 
The shadowy lion, and the warrior-kings, 

In height and prowess more than human, strive 
Again for glory, while the golden lyre 
Is ever sounding in heroic ears 
Heroic hymns, and every way the vales 
Wind, clouded with the grateful incense-fume 
Of those who mix all odour to the Gods 
On one far height in one far-shining fire. 
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‘One height and one far-shining lire* 

And while I fancied that my friend 
For this brief idyll would require 
A less diffuse and o pulen t end, 

And would defend his judgment well, 

If I should d eem_ it over nice— /ir<v h 
The tolling of his funeral bell 
Broke on ray Pagan Paradise, 

And mixt the dream of classic times 
And all the phantoms of the dream, 
With present grief, and made the rhymes, 
That miss’d his living welcome, seem 
liike would-be guests an hour too late, 
W^ho down the highway moving on 
With easy laughter find the gate 
Is bolted, and the master gone. 

Gone into darkness, that full light 
Of friendship ! past, in sleep, away 
By night, into the deeper night 1 
The deeper night ? - A clearer day 

Than our poor twilight dawn on earth_ 

If night, what barren toil to be ! 

What life, so maim’d by night, were worth 
Our living out ? Not mine to me 
Remembering all the golden hours 
Now silent, and so many dead, 

And him the last ; and laying flowers, 

This wreath, above his honour’d head, 
And praying that, when I from hence 
Shall fade with him into the unknown. 
My close of earth’s experience 

May prove as peaceful as his own. 
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NOTES. 


A DREAISI OF FAIR WOMEN. 

Intkod uction. 

This poem was first published in 1832, but it has since under* 
I gone considerable alteration at its author’s hands. Its diction, 
I as we have it, is highly wrought and polished, and its style is 
* elaborately brilliant. It is, like the RecollectioTiA of the Arabian 
r N'tghts, remarkable for its pictorial art—its splendour of descrip- 
j tion. Tennyson’s “avoidance of the commonplace” is illustrated 
X in this, perhaps, more than in any other of his poems. Thus he 
' \vTites “argent” (1. 158) rather than “silver,’^ “orbs” (1. 171) 
^ rather than “eyes,” while in the note to line 113 will be found a 
crowning example of the same tendency. In Poems by Ttco 
Brothers occurs one entitled Antony and Cleopatra^ which is pro¬ 
bably by Tennyson, and which seems to show that the subject of 
“the Egyptian” was one that had impressed his imagination 
even in his boyish days. She and Jepthah’s daughter form the 
chief heroines of the Dream. The clear-cut outlines of the two 
figures, placed side by side, are thrown out with an almost 
startling distinctness by the striking contrast between them with 
their surroundings, as depicted in Ime poem—the one, “a queen, 
with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes,” and the other, “a 
maiden pure.” The portrait of Cleopatra, however, is more 
elaborately drawn than that of the other, and is the most highly 
finished of the whole gallery. 


Notes. 

1. eyelids... shade. Cf. The Talhing Oal-, 209: ‘Her eyelids 
dropt their silken eaves.’ 

2. ‘ The Legend... Women,’ a poem by Chaucer, in a prologue 
and nine legends, celebrating Cleopatra, Thisbc, Dido, Hypsipyle 
and Medea, Lucrece, Ariadne, Philomela, Phillis, and Hypei-m- 
ncstra. Cleopatra is thus the only one of Chaucer’s women 
portrayed by Tennyson. The “goodness” of these “ far- 
renovned brides of ancient song ” consisted mainly in their 
faithfulness to husbands who were faithless to them. 

3. the morning star of song. Cf. Jn Memoriam, Ixxvi. 9, 10, 
“the matin songs that woke The darkness of our planet,” 

\ Chaucer (a.d. 13^-1400) is called the morning star of poetry 
1 because he is the first of the great English poets, and heralded, 

. as it were, the approach of the brilliant Elizabethan age of 
‘ poetry. See Denham, Dlegy on Cowley^ H- I» 2 :— 

“Old Chaucer, like the morning-star, 

To us discovers day from far.” 
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3. who made ... below, who made his “music of the spheres” I 

audible on earth ; who delighted mankind with his sublime, ' 

** heaven-descended ” strains. i 

• 

5. Dan Chaucer. Z>a?i is the Spanish do/iy from Lat. dominus, 
lord, master, sir; a title of honour originally applied to monks 
and afterwards used familiarly or sportively, as here. Shak- 
^ere (Z-. A. A. iii. 182) has “Dan Cupid,” and Spenser (Faery 
Qiuen, iv. 2. 32) writes of Gcoffry Chaucer, whom he regarded 
as his poetic master :— 

“ Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled,” 
and again (Ib. vii. 7. 9):— 

“Old Dan Q.eofrry, in whose gentle spright 
The pure well-head of poetry did dwell.” 

warbler. To icarble is to sing as a bird, to carol. Hence it is 
applied to natural and spontaneous, as opposed to artistic and 
cliimorato, poetry" So Milton, L/AlltgrOy 133, 134: — 

“ Or sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 

whose sweet ... still, whose poetry formed an introduction to 
those outpourings of verse (alluding to Spenser, Sidney, Shak- 
spere, etc.) of which the glorious age of Queen Elizabeth is full, 
and which we still read and a<lmire. The “times” are “spacious” 
nob on accoimt of their length, but because they give room to so 
many great persons (poets, statesmen etc.) and mighty events. 

9-13. the knowledge ... tears. My appreciation of the poet’s 
skill kept me from entering into and distinctly apprehending the 
subject-matter of his poem, though at the same time those strange 
stories afTected me with the deepest pity. Charged, 611cd. 

14. wherever light illumineth, wherever records of the past 
have come to light. 

15. Beauty and anguish. I saw that everywhere it was the 
fate of beautiful women to undergo wrong and suJTerin^ ; heauty 
was always accompanied by anguish au'd led to death:" Cf. Byron, 
Childe ilaroldy iv. 42:— 

“The fatal gift of beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of present woes and past-** 

(a passage which is a free translation of Filicnja’s !^onnet to Itahj'). 

17. brides of ancient song, Chaucer’s heroines : sec note to 

1 . 2 . 

18. peopled ... stars. The dark void of my slumber was filled 
with the images of these women, conspicuous for their beauty 
and their wrongs. 

10. Insult... wars. The inaultR etc. were inflicted on these 
women, and the icar*- were on their account. 
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NOTES. 


21. clattering;... hoofs. Notice how the sound echoes the 
sense in this line. See notes to Morle (VArthury 50, 69, 138, 

22. crowds, i.e. crowds of women who had taken refuge in the 
temples. 

27. the tortoise. See Demcter, 96, note. The **tortoise** 
(Lat. testtido) was a sort of shed with a strong roof overlaid 
^VTth raw hides, which was placed upon rollers, and under 
shelter of which besiegers could approach the walls of a 
fortress they wished to batter or undermine. Originally it con¬ 
sisted of shields held locked together by a body of men over 
their heads, and so presented the appearance of the shell of a 
tortoise. The besieged tried to crush the “ tortoise** by hurling 
lieavy masses of stone or masonry upon it. See Caesar, Belt. 
Gall. V. 43; Vergil, uEneid, ii. 440-449. Cf. Fairfax’s Tasso, 
xi. 33 :— 

“ And o’er their heads an iron penthouse vast 
They built by joining many a shield and targe.** 

29, 30. burst... fire. The blasts of hot air that precede the 
advancing flames come rushing through the temple-doors (see 
1. 22) as they give way before the conflagration. 

33. Squadrons and squares. Squadron is formed, with the 
suffix -one, from It. squadra, which again is the same word as 
the Eng. square ; and both are from Lat. (ex) quadrare, which is 
from quadras (for quaterus), four-cornered, formed from quatuor, 
four, brazen plates, armour composed of plates of that metal. 

34. Scaffolds. The poet had probably in his mind’s eye the 
fate of such Avomen as Mary Queen of Scots and Lady Jane Grey, 
still sheets of water, such as those into which the women of 
Turkish harems, suspected of faithlessness, were thrown, divers 
woes, various calamities. Divers is the old Fr. masc., of which 
the fern, is diverse, (Lat. diversua, various). 

37. So shape etc. “When a man is Avide awake he thinks 
and imagines connectedly ; when he is deep asleep his dreams 
have again a dream-like coherence and consistency; in the 
interval between perfect wakefulness and perfect sleep image fol¬ 
lows image Avithout definable bond of connexion *’ (Bayne). 

38. Bluster... way. The tide is running landwards and the 
Avind is blowing in the same direction, so that the waves break 
the more A'iolently. 

30, 40. crisp ... spray. The foam-flakes are torn by the wind 
from the edge of the sxirf and go flying along the beach. Crisp 
means ‘ wrinkled ’ (Lat. crispus, curled) rather than * brittle.* 

41. I started... start. Cf. (Enone, 18, Enoch Arden, 596: 
“He Avatch’d or seem’d to Avatch” ; and Vergil, jEneid, A'i. 454, 
A lU videt atU vidisse putat, * He sees or thinks he sees ’; and 
Milton’s (Par. Lost, L 713) “sees, or dreams he sees,” 
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43, 44. As when ... cheek. As when the impulse to do a noble 
deed suddenly courses through the brain and sends the blood 
surging into the cheeks ; so 1 started in my sleep with a sense of 
pam at udiat I saw, being determined to perform some heroic 
action on behalf of these suffering women, and tried to vent my 
indignation in words. ^ 

46. saddle-how, tlie arched front of the ancient saddle. 

47. leaguer’d, ».e. beleaguered, besieged. Germ, lager, a 
camp. 

49. All those ... sleep. Ritherto the writer has been but 
dozing, and the imagery of his dream has been clearly defined, 
with sharp-cut “edges” ; but now sleep is gaining the mastery, 
and his thoughts gradually lose their definite shape and become 
indistinct. Ihe metaphor is from a torrent which rolls the stones 
tliat it carries wibh^ it against one another and so makes them 
round and smooth, till at last, with no distinction of shape, they 
all rest together in the bed of the lake or the river into which 
the torrent falls. A similar metaphor occurs in In Afemoriam, 


“ For ground in yonder social mill 
We rub each other’s angles down.” 

64, an old wood. ^le wood represents the Past, into which, 
in his dream, he wandered back, fresh-wash’d ... blue. Clear 
and bright in dewy morning air, the fresh pure light of the 
Wue°ofthrobbed (or pulsated) in the deep steady 

57. boles, stems, trunks. Cf. and ball. 

58. dusky, dark with the shadow of the overhanging boughs. 

'^ young birds with downy feathers, 
so the branches were covered with fresh green leaves newlv 
burst from the bud. Cf. The Lotos-Eaters, 71. ^ 

; V'® “'^^lissful clime” of his dream 

a feX almost as soon as it appeared, and only sent 

beneath ^ cheerless gleams across the glimmering plain 

beneath. The mom is represented as having half fallen^ ^ver 

orihe sin ThXX eastern horizon, the threshold 

break and ineflfectual day- 

clly^' of the fallen 

joining tree to tree by their trailing 
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suffix - 0 U 3 to histy (Skeat). Cf. Shaks., Tempest^. 1. 52:— 

‘ ‘ How lush and lusty the grass looks ! how green ! 

72. anemone, the wind-flower (Gr. dvfMos* the wind). 

73 I knew etc. The landscape of his dream seemed familiar 
to him in all its details ; he recognised eve^thing as having seen 
it before in the gay and innocent days of his youth. 

74. the tearfia... dawn, the dank, dewy twilight of the faint, 

dull da^vn. 

78 . empty, vacant, and so ready to receive any new imp^s- 
sions. It is well known that a scent will often bring vividly j 
back to the mind some old scene or event. 

85. within call, within calling distance. 

87. A daughter of the gods. Helen was the da^hter of 

Jupiter and Leda. For divinehj tcdl ci. f 

40, ‘‘Her stature more than mortal. «Tid of 

describes Romulus ^ pulcher tl humano -major, beautiful and of 

more than human size.* , i i i 

89. Her loveUness ... speech. Her beauty so 
surprised me that it prevented me from uttering the words of 

admiration tliat rose quickly to my lips. 

91 The star-like ... eyes, the calm, pathetic looks of sorrow 
coming from the beautiful eyes of the daughter of a god. Ut. 
Aylmer's Field, 691-692: 

“ For her fresh and innocent eyes 
Had ruch a star of morning in their blue.” 

92 in her place, in the place where she was standing. 

94. NO one ... destiny. Fate ordered my life for me, and no one 

can alter or amend ivhat fate decrees. ^ i > 

95. Many... died, i.e. in the Trojan war, fighting on Helens 

account. 

99. free, readily, boldly. 

100. one, i.e. Iplugeneia, the daughter of ^^emnon, 1 1 

leader of the Greek army in the Trojan war. at 

fleet on its way to Troy, ivas detained by contrary '^2^4? 
Auli’s, in order to appease the Iphigeneia was sa^ifi^ 

Artemis. See the descriptions of the sacrifice in ^ y » 
Ayamem. 2-25-249, and Lucretius, De Jierum JNai. x- 55-109. 

101. sick, full of disgust and loathing. 

106. Which men etc. This line originally stood : 

“Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears. 
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* iron skies * 
Field, 732: 


; /n JiTtmoriaTti, xc. 8 : * an iron welcome ; Aylmer's 
‘iron mouth’; Harold, iii. 2: ‘ this iron world.’ 


109. my voice ... dream, my voice was choked with my sobs 

M people in dreams try to speak and cannot. Cf. The Lotos- 
Eaters, 6 . 


wolfish eyes. They hungered impatiently for her 
death, that they might continue their voyage. See note to 1. 100. 

113. The high masts ... more. The masts “flicker” and the 
crowds etc. “waver,*’ because her eyes were misty with tears. 

d 641 th is th 6 fltisliing knife‘hladc, the effect heiiii^ 
put the cause, ^^itli tliis use of * death ^ for * instrument of 
death Mr. Churton Collins compares Sophocles, EUctra, 1395, 

‘newly-whetted blood.’ When first published 
(1830), this stanza ran thus ;— 


“The tall masts flicker’d as they lay afloat; 

The temples, and the people, and tlie shore ; 

Oim drew a sharp knife thro’ my tender throat. 

Slowly—and nothing more'. ” 

116. Touch’d : and I knew no more. For otlier examples of 
this break after the first half-foot of a line, representing sudden, 
startung action, see General Introduction, p. xxi. 

117. a downward brow, a brow bent towards the ground. 

118-20. I would ... home. So in Homer, Hiad, iii. 17.3-175, 

1 says that it would have been -well had she died when she 

left her home. 


^20. my home, the palace of Menelaus at Lacedaemon, which 
sne lelt lu order to accompany Paris to Troy. 

1 words, slowly and clearly articu- 

latcd, fell upon the silence with that startling distinctness with 
which the first heavy raindrops of a thunderstorm fall upon a 
tranquil and motionless sea, ^ 


124. That I etc. Cf. 1. 131, which explains this line. 

125. rifle, bank, knoll. 

atpll n«ecn of Eg>Tit. Slark Antony ropudi- 

fo • t X and the battle of Actium followed (b.c. 31), 

defeated by Augustus Caesar, Hearing that 
stabbed himself, but was aftei^vards 

in her arms. She then 
wm. fascinate Augustus (“that cold-blooded Caesar”) 

iTnf « + charms, as she had fascinated Julius Caesar previously : 
death bl Voisoned herself (for the story of he^ 

denrived aIII ® la probably an invention) and so 

carrjdng her as a captive in his 
A (‘1^' a worm I balked his fame ”). Cf. 

Horace, Carm. I. 37, ‘ Invidcns Deduci superho triumpho/’ 
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12S. Brow-bound ... gold, with a t^ra of sparkling gold round 
her brows. Cf. Shaks., CoriolanxiSt ii. 2. 102: “ Brow-boimd 
with the oak” ; also Richard III, iv. 1. 59-61 :— 

“ I would to God that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round iny brow 
Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain ! ” 
and Shelley, Prometheus Unhouxidy i. :— 

And thine omnipotence a crown of pain, 

To cling like burning gold round thy dissohdng brain,” 

—where the torture of the red-hot iron band or crown is alluded to. 

130. ‘ I govern’d ... moods.’ I governed men in all their moods 
because I could easily change and accommodate myself to them. 

Cf. Shaks., Ant. and Cleop. ii. 2. 240, 241 :— -w^-vKc. 

“ Age cannot wither her nor custom stale 
Her Infinite variety.” 

132-4. like the moon ... flow. As the tides follow the moon’s 
changes, so men’s passions were subject to my wishes and 
caprices. Cf. Ford, Witch of Edmonton^ ii. 2 

“ You are the powerful moon of my blood’s sea, 

To make it ebb and flow into my face. 

As your looks change.” 

137. ‘Nay_yet, etc. She corrects her previous statement; 

there is another thing that annoys her, viz., that her charms 
had no power over Augustus. Sec note to 1. 126. 

139. prsrthee or prithee is a fusion of ‘pray thee,* which is for 
* I pray thee.’ 

141. with whom ... neck. They were superior to fortune, and 
commanded all the gifts that she could bestow. Cf. MUton, 

Par. I^sty vi. 771 j uv » 

“ He on the wings of cherub rode sublime, 

and Sonnet to Cromwell: — 

“on the neck of crowned fortune proud 

Hast reared God’s trophies.” 

SubltTne means ‘ aloft,’ ‘on high * (Lat. suhlimis, lofty). 

142. The Nilus...nod. The river Nile overflows its banks 
during a fixed period every year. At our nod, at our bidding. 

Cf. Lat. numen, ‘ nod,’ and so ‘command, will.’ 

145. We drank ... sleep. Libyan, t.c. African, or her Egyptian. 

Cf. Shaks., Ant. and Cleop. ii. 2. 182 

“ Cleo. I drank him (Antony) to his bed,” 
and Ib. ii. 4. 21 : “We did sleep the day out of coimtenance 
and made the night light with drinking.” 

14C. out-bum’d Canopus, remained alight after Canopus had set, 
a brilliant star of the first magnitude in the rudder of Argo, a 
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constellation of the southern hemisphere. It was so called 
either from the old Egyptian city Canopus or from an Egyptian 
god of that name. Cf. Shaks., Ant. and Cleop. ii. 4. 4 : “ wastes 
The lamps of night in revel.** 

14S. the strife, ‘lovers’ quarrels* ; cf. Shaks., and Cleop, 
ii. 4. 18-20 

“ Cleo. That time—O times !— 

Q / I laughed him out of patience ; and that night 
' I laughed him into patience.” 

150. My Hercules, my '\'aliant hero. There is also an allusion 
to Antony’s fondness for imitating Hercules, from whose son 
Anton he claimed to be descended. He stamped the figure of the 
Neraean lion on his coins, and is said to have appeared publicly 
in a chariot drawn'^j^ions. In Egypt Antony would sometimes 
figure as Hercules, while Cleopatra took the part of Omphale. 
See Shaks., Ant. and Cleop. ii. 4. 22-23, and i. 3- 84, udiore 
Cleopatra calls him “this Herculean Roman”; and ii. 12. 44; 
“ Alcides, thou mine ancestor.” 


151. My mailed Bacchus. Pronounce mailed. A reference to 
Antony’s having dressed and feasted in the character of Bacchus. ^ , t j 

y. Bacchus combinek^e ndirons or bobA companion at our potations ^ 

d V (sec 1. 145) and of youthful lover, since Bac chus u as the god of ^ * 

^vine, and was also “ever fair and youfig'^*TDryden). “My 
mailed ca;>/at7i” was the original reading. Cf. Shaks., Ant. and 
Cleop. iv. 8. 14, 15 :— 


“Chain mine arm’d neck ; leap thou, attire and all. 
Through proof of harness to my heart.” 


153. there he died, t.c. he did indeed die there. See note to 
1 . 126. 


153-5. when I heard ... other, when I heard him utter my 
name with his latest breath, I would not endure the fear I 
had of Augustus’s intentions, and so was determined to die. 

155. with a worm... fame. See note to 1. 126. Cleopatra 
(Shak., Ant. and Cleop. v. 2. 243) calls the asp “the pretty 
?CJor4n of Nilus.” Milton (Par. Lost^ ix. lOGS) calls tlie serpent 
“that false loorTn.” 

156. what ...left? i.e. for me to do ; cf. Shaks. Anf. and Cleop. 
iv. 15. 23-26. 


158. polish’d argent, the surface of her breast, wdiite and 
smooth as burnished silver (Lat. arfjentu77i). Cf. Recollections oj 
the Arabian Nights, 135, “argent-lidded eyes.” See Introduc¬ 
tion, and cf. Euripides, Hecuba, .558-561. Shaksperc {Ant. and 
Cleop. i. 5. 28) makes her “black,” and cf. line 127; but tliere 
is little doubt that Cleopatra W’as whoUvIjrcek in her origin. 
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160. aspick^s. Aspic is the Proven^l form of the old Fr. 
aspe (Gr. da-rrh). Shakspere (Ant. and Clcop. v. 2. 296, 354) also 
has cLspichy perhaps by assimilation to hasHisk. 

161. a Queen, i.e. retaining all my queenly dignity and state. 
See Shakspere’s description of her death, Ant. and Cleop. v. 2. 
283-331, and cf. Horace, OdtSy L 37, “ Private,** ‘imqueened,* 
and “Non humilis mulier,” *no submissive woman.* 

163. a name, i.e. renowned, famous. Cf. Ulysses, 11. 

164. Worthy... spouse, worthy of a husband who was a Homan 
and not of some inferior race. So in Shaks. Ant. and Cleop, iv. 
15, 87, Cleopatra says— 

“ Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion. 

And make death proud to take us.** 

165-8. her ... utterance. Like a full-stringed lyre when it is 
played upon, so her musical voice, acted upon by various emo¬ 
tions, passed from one tone to another, and went through the 
j whole scale of notes with living force. For “struck by all 
I passion,** cf. Locksley Hall, 33 :— 

‘ “liOve took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with 
might.” 

Cf. also Milton, Par. Lost, xi. 561*563, and UAllegro, 142. 

171. fill’d ... so\md. The piercing light of her ej^es, when she 
raised them from the ground, filled up the pauses in her speech 
so delightfully that I did not notice when she stopped speaking. 
Cf. E. a. Browning, The Romance of the Sican's JS'est: — 

“ The smile she softly uses 
Fills the silence like a speech.” 

173. Still ... darts. Cupid still heated the tips of his arrows 
j with the fire of her eyes, i.e. still, as in her life-time, her glances 

were the most powerful incentives to love. In Spenser’s Hymn 
of Beauty, 241, beauty’s eyes are represented as “ darting their 
little fierce lances,” and Milton has “love-darting eyes” {Comus, 

753). 

174, 175. they ... Love. As burning-glasses collect and con¬ 

centrate the sun’s rays, so her eyes gathered into their two 
bright orbs all the power of love. • 

177. undazzled, here used intransitively, ‘ceased to be dazzled.’ 
Hisfeelings had before been overcome by her beauty and splendour. 

179. the crested bird, the cock, called by Ovid, Fasti, i. 
455, cristatus alts, * the crested bird.’ Cf. Milton, Par. Xtost, 

vii. 443 :— , . , 

“the crested cock whose clarion sounds 

The silent hours,” 

and Shaks., Hamlet, i. 150;— 

“ The cock, that is tlie trumpet to the morn.” 
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181<]8S. These two stanzas afford a fin© exanjple of Tennyson’s 
melody of diction. Observe the number of broad vowel sounds 
and of liquid consonants, v^ee General Introduction, p. xx. 

184. Fax-heard ... moon, heard a long way off in the still¬ 
ness of the moon-lit night. Cf. In the Valley of Cauteretz^ 2 :— 

“All along the valley, stream that flashest white. 

Deepening thy voice with deepening of the night.’* 

187. the splinter’d ... shine, the spires or points of the jagged 
rocks shine like silver in the moon-light. 

189. as one, etc'. As a man, musing on the sunny lawn out¬ 
side some cathedral, when ho hears through the open door the 
organ sending its waves of sound up to the ceiling and down to 
the floor and the singing of the anthem by the choir, is captivated 
by the music and comes to a stand-still,—so, etc. Laves means 
‘bathes, pervades.* 

195. her father’s vow. Jephthah, the Gileadite, vowed that if 
God would give him victory over the Ammonites he would offer 
up as a burnt offering “ whatsoever came forth from the doors of 
his house to meet him” when he returned from battle. “And 
Jephthah came to ^lizpah into his house, and behold his daughter 
came out to meet him with timbrels and with dances ” (Bible, 
Judges^ xi.).^ To save mcanS'''t’o redeem, to fulfil, the vow. 
Some authorities, however, consider it improbable that Jeph- 
thah’s daughter was actually immolated, since the Jewish law 
forbade human sacrifices: they maintain that she was rather 
condemned to perpetual celibacy. 

199. welcome light, gay greeting. The timbrel (Lat. tym¬ 
panum, a drum) is a kind of tambourine. 

201. ‘ Heaven... oath.’ That rash vow of your father’s is placed 
first by God on the list of crimes, as being the most heinous. 

202 . she ... high, she answered loftily, proudly. 

203. nor once alone, nor should I be ready to die only once. 
I would —1 should be willing. 

205. Single, solitary ; she was her father’s only child. 

207. ere my flower etc., while I was still a young maiden, and 
before I could become a mother. 

209. ‘My God ... grave. The love of my God, of my country, 
and of my father were stronger than my natural love of life, and 
formed a threefold cord that gently lowered me into my grave ; 
i.e. it was the love of these three that induced me patiently to 
submit to death. 

213. ‘No fair ...blame. I am destined to have no son to taka 
away from me the reproach of being unmarried and childless, 
j^mong the Jews this was a reproa<m to women, because each 
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hoped to be tlie maternal ancestor of the promised Messiah. Cf. 
Antigone’s lament (Sophocles, Atitig. 846-876). With maiden 
compare Shaks., Jvlius Ccesar, i. 2. 8, 9 :— 

“ The barren, touched in this holy chase, 

Shake off their sterile curse.” 


216. Leaving etc. For two months before her sacrifice (accord¬ 
ing to the poem) she “went with her companions and bewailed 
her virginity upon the mountains” {JtidgeSy xi. 37, 38). 

218. promise... bower, the hope of marriage and of having 
children. “Bower ” has its old meaning of chamber. 

220. battled, embattled. Old Fr. embaslillery to furnish with 
fortifications. The word has no etymological connexion with 


22o. Saw... flame, saw God cleave the darkness asxxnder with 
the lightning flash. Cf. Horace, Odes, i. 34: Diespiter igni 
corusco nubUa dividens, ‘Jupiter dividing tlie clouds with 
glittering fire.’ Cf. Maud, Part I- 1- : “I heard The shrill- 

edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering night.” 

226. everlasting hills, a Biblical expression, and therefore 
appropriate in the mouth of a Jewish maiden. See Bible, Genesis, 

xlix. 26. 

227, 228. I heard ... ills. I heard God’s voice speaking to mo 
in the thunder, and I was so strengthened by it that iny grief 
was turned into a feeling of superiority to all human ills. 

231. How beautiful etc. Cf. Horace, Odes, iii. 2. 13, 
et decorum estpro patria mori, * A s^veet and comely thing it is to 

die for one’s country.’ 

234. I subdued me, I subjected myself. Me is reflexive. 


235. I fell, I was sacrificed. 

236. Sweetens the spirit, takes all bitterness from my heart. 

238 239. Hew’d ... Minneth. See Bible, Judges, xi. 33, “He 
smote* them (the Ammonites) from Aroer until thou come to 
Minnith.’* Aroer was on the river Arnon (t6. 26). 

241. locked her lips, t.e. ceased speaking. Cf. Milton, Comus, 
756, “ I had not thought to have unlocked my lips.” 

243. Thridding, passing through. Thrid is a doublet of 
thread. Cf. In Memoriam, xcvii. 21 : “He thrids the labyrinth of 
the mind ” ; and Dryden, Pal. and Arc., 494 : “ one (the snake) 
thrids the brake.” boskage, thickets, jungle, Utsh ; which last 
is the M. E. busch, bush. Shakspere {Temp. iv. 1. 81) h^ m;y 
6os>ty acres” and Milton {Comus, 313) has “every bo.skg hourn. 
Cf. The Princess, i. 110, “bosks of wilderness,” and Sir John 
Oldoastle, 122, “ green boscage. ” 

247,248. When... dead. The close of the old year and the com¬ 
mencement of the new year are celebrated ih England by ringing 
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the church bells. Shortly before the clock strikes twelve at 
night the bells stop ringing and begin again when the houi* has 
struck. Cf. /n JUemortam, cvi. 2, 3 ;— 

** The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die.” 

See also The Death of the Old Year. 

261, 252. Rosajnond ... be. I am known as the fair Rosamond, 
if now that I am dead, I am still fair. The “fair Rosamond,” 
daughter of Walter de Clififord, was the mistress of Henry II. 
She is one of the chief characters in Tennyson’s drama Beckett 
and Samuel Daniel has a poem entitled The Complaint of Boaa- 
mondf in which, from tlie lower world, she tells her sad story. 

254. see the light, i.e. of the sun ; * have been born.’ * See ’ is 
for * have seen.’ 

^5. ^agon ... Eleanor. Eleanor of Aquitaine, Henry’s queen, 
poisoned Rosamond, according to the story. In “dragon eyes” 
there is an allusion to the sleepless dragon that kept watch over 
the garden of the Hesperides. Cf. Milton, Comats, 393-395 :— 

“ Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree, 

Baden with blooming gold, had need the guard 

Of dragon watch with uncnchanted eye. ” 

means lit. ‘seeing one,* i.e. ‘sharp-sighted one ’ (parti¬ 
ciple of Ok. dipKOfjLdu, I see). 

257. fallen ... trust, having lost all hope of comfort and all 
conhdcnce in herself, under her overmastering dread of Eleanor. 

259. Fulvia’s. Fulvia was Antony’s first wife, so that Fulvia 
was to her what Eleanor was to Rosamond. Hence, with her 
mind full of jealous hatred to Fulvia, Cleopatra substitutes her 
name here for Eleanor’s as a sort of t 3 q)e of “ the married 

woman.” It might be put, “You should have clung to your 
Fulvia s waist.” ® ^ 

With that etc. As I beard Cleopatra’s indignant words 
the morning beams gradually acted upon my brain and put an 
end to the mysterious state of sleep. folded, enclosed and 
secluded from outer things. 

263. The captain sky. The morning star, which presided 
over his dreams at their commencement (see 11. 54-56). 

266, 207. her... head. Margaret Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas 
More, who, after her father’s unjust execution (hence “ mur- 
uered ) in 153o, got his head taken down from London Bridge, 
kept it as a sacre<l relic, and died with it in her arms. 

267. Joan of Arc. The Maid, who, in 1428, led the French army 

to victory, raised the siege of Orleans, tlefeated the English 
gjneral Talbot at Patay, and saw Charles crowned at 

Kheima. She was afterwards captured and burnt at the stake 
as a witch in 1431. 
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271. her...death. Eleanor of Castile, wife of Edward I., who 

knew how true it is that Love can vanquish the fear of 
(for herself). Edward had been stabbed by the poisoned (0 
dagger of a Saracen assassin, and the story wa^ that she sucked 
the poison from the wound, and so saved his life. 

273. No memory ... sight. As men make strong effort to 
'recall to their minds great thoughts that they have forgotten, 
but of which they now and then get an idling ; so I. with equal 
effort, tried to collect and enumerate every little sound and sight, 
however indistinct. Cf. Haroldy v. 1 :— 

“Our waking thoughts 
Suffer a stormless shipwreck in the pools 
Of sullen slumber, and arise again 
Disjointed.” 

277. With what—how eagerly. This double ex^amation in a 
single sentence is a Greek construction. The English idiom 
would be : “ With what a dull pain was I encompass d, and how 

eagerly did I seek ** etc. 

281. As when etc., i.e. * I lamented as when * etc. Cf. Tears, 
idle tears ” that rise in ** thinking ofi the days that are no more 


{The Princess, iv. 25). ,, j i 

285-8. Because ... heat. As choice herbs, 
eaten to cool the fever-parched tongue, but which fail 
very sweetness to do so effectually, become themselves 
and leave the body still a prey to its fever; so all 
carefully selected. faU to recaU the bitterness of feeling that 
is mixed with the sweetness ; and hpcc do not give the full 
expression of the emotion, while the h^rt is overcome 
sSength of its own feelings. Cf. Bible, Psalms, xxxix. 2, 3. I 
was dumb with silence .... and my sorrow was My 

heart was hot within me, while I was musing the Ere burned. 
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ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

I^^'RODUCTION. 


This noble ode was published on the day of tho Duko’s funeral. 
It nas tmdergonc slight alterations since. 

The Duke died in the afternoon of September 14th, 185«> at 
U almer Castle, his official residence as Lord Warden of the 
Cmque Ports. His remains were conveyed to Chelsea Hospital 
where they lay lu state for three days, and were visited by vast 
multitudes. Ihe public funeral took place with tho utmost pomp 
and magnificpce of ceremony on November ISth, and was 
attended by the Prince Consort and all the chief officers of state 
Enormous crowds, estimateO' at a million and a half of persons' 
watched the lonsr procession pass along the line of route, a dis- 

1 *Cathedral, and listened-with 
respectful and sorrowful interest to tho mournful notes of the 

they took up and poured out tho 
Dead March in Tho scene in tho interior of St. Paul’s 

WM, if possible, still more grand and touching, where were 
g^hered almost all that sumved of his companions in arms, and 
where the rank, talent, and beauty of Great Britain joined in 
the solemn rc gui^ with which the funeral service closed 


Notes. 

of life lie was 

lamiliarly and universally designated “The Duke.” 

t e^thT^^fwi;* officers were his pall-bearers; 

t.e. they Jield the black cloth that covered his coffin. 

J. sorrow ... liau, i,e. poor and rich alike are sad at his death. 

9. Here., roar here in St. Paul’s Cathedral, which stands in 

of wMch^lr V’l® traffic of London. The modem structure, 

?Lrs £ bu architect, occupied 35 

years in building. The last stone was laid in 1710. 

15. long long procession ... music blow. See Introduction. 

IS. is low, is laid low by death. 

lodco ■'Vellington was accustomed to acknow- 

respectful gaze and bow of passers-by with a salaam 
m 9 ,de by raising his right fore-fmger to his hat. 

had a seat in the Cabinet in 1818 
was Prime Minister from October, 1828, to November. 1830, and 
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was engaged in the service of the State up to his death. The 
trust which the nation had in him counsellor was absolutely 
unlimited. It never entered into the mind of any one to suppose 
that the Duke of Wellington was actuated in any step he 
or advice he gave, by any feeling but a desire for the good of the 
State ** (McCarthy’s Sistory of Our Ovm TxmeSf chap. xxui.). 

24. blood, temperament, character. 

26. Whole ... good, complete in himself, self-sufficient (in a good 
sense), and, at the same time, a blessing to all who <^me under 
his influence. Cf. Horace, Sat. ii. 7. 86, se xpso Cotus, ‘whole 
in himself ’ (of the truly free man). 

27 the man, etc. The Duke was one who possessed the 
greatest power to guide his fellow-men, and yet never used that 
power to further any ambitious aims. 

29. pretence, pretension, self-conceit. 

'32. Rich ... sense, full of plain everyday wisdom, which is a 
great preservative against error. Cf. To the Queen, o8-60. 

“Our slowly grown 

And crown’d Republic’s cro\yning common-sense 
That saved her many times.” 

In Words on Wellington, p. 177, we find : “When the Duke was 
asked to what characteristic of his mind he attributed his m- 

vlrfable success, he replied. ‘ I attribute 

cation of good sense to tlie circumstances of the moment. 

34. In ... sublime. Ho possessed a grandeur arising from the 
very simplicity of his nature. 

35 O good ... knew. Cf. Claudian’s (De Bello Getico, 459-CO) 

coanita Stnities, ‘ white hair kno-n-n to all —^hich was quoted 
bv Disraeli in his speech at the Duke's d^th. His ^ 

on^dnally coal-black; it became white as silver before he died, 
but to the last there was no baldness. With good gray head, 
cf. Shaks. Henry V. iv. 1. 14:— 

“ A good soft pillow for that good white head ; 

and Lamb. Essays of Elia Amicus Bedivivus, “the silvery appa¬ 
rition of a good white head emerging. 

36 O voice ... drew. He was so wise and far-seeing that men 
could forecast future events from bis words. 

/-k true He was so self-possessed that he never 

ifwa to utiUze^fi't opportunity. WeUington was known as 

the “ Iron Duke.” 

38. that tower ... blew. Firm and unmoved, he confronted all 
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difficnlties and dangers, from whatever quarter they might come. 
Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, i. 689-591 (of Satan)> 

“Ho above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower.” 

Simonides speaks of a good man as T€Tpiiy(joPott four-square, %.e, 
perfect as a square. Palgrave (FVsiotis of England) applies the 
epithet to W^ington: “O firm and four-square mind I” Cf. 
PrinctsSt V. 221, 222 :— 

“ We four may build some plan 
Four-square to opposition.” 

41. self-sacrifice, because his life was spent for the good of 
others. 

■^2. World-victor, the first Napoleon, who overran the greater 
part of Europe as well as part of Asia, viz. Syria, and of Africa, 
viz. Egypt, and so is here hyperbolically called conqueror of the 
world. 

43. All... done, his life’s work is finished. 

'"'46. the bell, the Great Bell of St. Paul’s, tolled only at the 
death of members of the Royal Family, the Bishop, the Dean, 
and tho Lord-Mayor. Hence its use at Wellingtons death was 
a ^^ecial honour. 

49. cross of grold, the gilded cross, surmounting the dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, which shines over London and the Thames. 

52. Among ... bold, among the other worthies, scholars and 
warriors, that are buried there. St. Paul’s contains monuments 
to Dr. Johnson, Sir W. Jones, Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and 
Thomas Diindas. 

64. a reverent people. • Reverent ’ is emphatic : ‘ let the 
people behold with reverence.’ 

65. The towering car. Wellington’s Funeral Car, which was 
drawn by six horses richly c aparison ed, was constructed from the 
guns taken in the battles in which he was engaged. It is pre¬ 
served os a monumental trophy in St. Paul’s Church, London. 

^60. Bright ... fold. Referring to the names of TVellington’s 
victories inscribed in gold letters on the car, draped witn tho 
funeral pall of black vmvet. 

69. knell ... be knoU’d. Cf. Shaks. Jifacbeth. v, 8. 50, “And 
so his knell is knolled.” 

61. tho dome ... cross. See note to 1. 49. 

62. the volleying ... loss. Referring to the minute-guns fired 
at his funeral. Volltying indicates the sudden hurst of sound. 
Cf. Charge of the Light Brigade, 17, 20 :— 

** Cannon to right of them . • • Volley’d and thunder’d.” 
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63. Ho Imew*... old, he had heard them before on the battle- 

( field. This line is almost Da.nJ<e gmie in its qui et concentrated 
force. The six words call "Up with startling effect before the 
mind’s eye of the reader a vision, at once triumphal and pathetic, 
of the dead warrior’s long roll of victories. 

64. in many a cUire, in India, Spain, Portugal, Prance, Belgium. 

65. HI a captain’s-ear. The possessive is here iised in a descrip¬ 
tive sense, with an adjectival force. Cf. *your hnave*s pate* 
(Shaks.), ‘her angeVa face* (Spenser), and ‘her lion*3 mood* 
(PriTiceas, iv. 361). 

■^68. realms and kings. In 1810, Welling ton d rove the French 
out of Portugal; and in 1813, Ferdinand Vll., who had been 
compelled by Napoleon to abdicate, was restored to the throne 
of Spain. 

69. taugrht, ‘chastised, corrected,* as Gideon (Bible, Judges, 
viii. 16) ‘ taught* the men of Succoth with thorns and briers. 

'Vo. The tyrant, Napoleon, asserts, etc. The sound of the 
cannon remind us of Wellington’s victories on which his great 
reputation rests. 

''73. In praise ... same. In 1830, in consequence of his opposi¬ 
tion to Parliamentary reform, the Duke lost his popularity, was 
hooted in the streets, and even personally attacked. 

74. A man ...frame, a man of strong, well-regulated char¬ 
acter, little affected by outward circumstances. Aitemper*d 
means ‘regulated; with the qualities mingled in due proportion* 
(Lat. teTiiperare, to qualify). Cf. Shaks, Julius CtBsar, v, 
6. 73-75 

*r •. }‘ His life was gentle ; and t?ie elemenis 
' * ■' So 7nix*d in him that Nature might stand up 

I And say to all the world ‘ This was a man ! ’ ** 

75. 0 clvlo muse ... song, may the poetry of his country never 
omit to celebrate such a name, but sing of it in undying verse. 

I Wellington’s place in the Temple of Fame is always to be kept 
* free of access, so that due honour may be paid him. 

^80. '\i7ho ... rest 7 These three lines are supposed to be uttered 

bv lord Nelson, beside whose remains the Duke was buried in 
the crypt under the dome of St. Paul’s. The foUowing verses 
repl^Ptcf-Nelson’s question. 

83. he Was, i.e. he who was. 

'*’91. TTifl foes were thine. Nelson was the great opponent by 
sea of Napoleon and the French. 

'‘96 He that... fights. Wellington never lost a battle. His 
only decisive repulse during twenty years of active warfare was 
hift unsuccossful of Burgos^ October, 18l2« 
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“t)7. Nor ever ... ^un. He did, however, lose two guDS at Maya 
in 1813, “the only guns that have ever been lost by troops 
actin" under iny command^* {^Dc^pcLtchtJi). Ihree were taken 
after^the battle of Salamanca, but were recovered the next day. 
Ill the Pyrenees eight or nine had to he ahandoned, but these 
also were recovered. He captured about 3,000. 

99 Assaye, where Wellington defeated the Mahratta army, 
consisting of some 50,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 128 pieces 
of artillery, with a force not above a tenth of that number and 

with only 17 guns. 

'^104. The treble works, the famous lines of Torres Vcclras. 
The outermost of these lines, which were three in number, ran 
from the sea by Torres Vedras to Alhandra on the Tagus, a 
distance of 29 miles. Thus the Peninsula on which Lisbon stands 
was completely enclosed. Each of the three lines was protected 
by ntuncrous forts and redoubts mounting nearly 400 guns. 
Wellington retreated to these lines on October Sth, 1810, followed 
by the French general, l»Iassena, who sought in vain for a vulner¬ 
able point. On March 1st, 1811, he retired, pursued by Wellmg- 
ton, who defeated him in two battles at Fuentes de Ouoro. 

' 109. the wasted vines, referring to the devastation of Spain 
and its vineyards by the French armies. 

112. TUI o’er the hills, etc. On June 2lst, 1813, Wellington 
won the great battle of Vittoria, which decided tlio fate of the 
Peninsula. Soult was soon after forced back in a scries of 
engagements ; and on the 7th October the left wing of Welling¬ 
ton’s army crossed the Pyrenees, and drove him, after several 
dayjs* hard fighting, to Bayonne. The eagle was the ensign of 
the Roman legion, and was adopted by the French regiments 
under the empire ; hence “ her eagles flew” means “ her troops 
fled.” Cf. Scott, The Bold Dragoon (of Bonaparte) :— 

“ The eagles that to fight he brings 
Should serve his men with wings.” 

Again... kings, i.e, again the French armies, under 
Napoleon (after his escape from Elba), started up eager for 
conquest, lilling all Europe with alarm and threatening once 
more her kingdoms with overthrow. Wheeled means proj)elled 
in circles, as eagles fly ; cf. Sir Lancelot and Queen Guinevere, 12, 
“the sparhawk, wheel’d along.” 

122. Duty's Iron crown. Duty is a stem master and her 
rewards are hard won ; hence her cro\\-n (sought by Wellington) 
is represented as of iron. Glory’s crown (sought by Napoleon) 
would be of gold. Napoleon was crowned with the Iron Crowm 
of Lombardy. 

■^123. that loud sabbath. The battle of Waterloo was fought 
on Sunday, .Tune ISth, 1815. “ Loud,” with the din of war. 
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124. A day...away. Referring to the desperate charges of 
French cavalry, which were repulsed by the British infantry 
formed in squares. The squares are compared to rocks, the 
cavalry to waves that dash against them and fall back dissolved 
into foam. For foam’d themselves away,” cf. .^Qschylus, 
Agamemnon, 1030, i^a<ppli^€e6(u fUva, * foams her fury away' 
(like a horse), and Aylmer*s Field, 342:—“Leolin... foam’d 
away his heart.” Also The Last Tournament, 92, 93 :— 

“ That ever-climbing wave, 

Hurl'd back again so often in empty foam.” 

It may be noted that Froude’s JBhigland^s Forgotten Worthies, a 
paper 6rst published in the Westminster lieview for July, 1852, 
contains this image. He describes the Spanish galleons in their 
attack upon the “ Revenge” as “ washing up like waves upon a 
rock, and falling foiled and shattered back.^’ Cf. The Defence 
of Lucknow, iii. :— 

** Storm at tlie Water-gate I storm at the Bailey-gate ! storm, 
and it ran 

Surging and swaying all round us, as ocean on every side 

Blunges and lieaves at a bank that is daily drown’d by the 

/ tide.” 

127. Last... blew. At 7 o’clock in the evening Bulow’s Prussian 
corps came up and attacked the right flank of the French. 

128. Thro*...ray. “As they (the British and German regi-, 
ments) joyously sprang forward against the discomfited masses of 
the French, the setting sun broke through the clouds ... and- 
glittercd on the bayonets of the Allies, while they in turn poured 
down into the valley ” (Creas 5 r ’8 Decisive Battles). 

'l32. long-enduring hearts. Up to the close of the day the 
British Army had been mainly on the defensive, occupied in 
resisting the French attack. 

^133. world-earthquake. Tlie battle had important results 
upon the destinies of the world. 

'il36. silver-coasted. Alluding to the white chalk cliffs that 
line its southern coast. 

137. shaker, etc., \vinner of the battles of the Baltic and 
the Nile. 

145. The proof... fame. Cf. Gray’s 63,69, “To... read 

their history in a nation's eyes.” 

151. a people, i.e. not a lawless mob given up cither to an.^cchy 
or to tyranny. Cf. The Princess, Conclusion, 51-53 :— 

“ God bless the narrow sea which keeps her (France) of^ 

And keeps our Britain, whole within herself, 

A nation yet.” 
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152. Tlio’ all ... Powers. Alluding to the then recent French 
Revolution of 184S, wiiich was followed by insurrections in 
Austria and Italy, and by revolutions in Spain, Poland, and 
Hungary ; and, in 1851, by the coup d'etat in Paris which placed 
Napoleon III. on the throne. 

154. Who Isled us here. See note to 1. 151. For the verb 
isled (tt,9 )«placed us in an island,’ cf. Enoch Arden, 131, “isles 
a light,” t.€. forms an island of light. 

^59. brut© control, ».c. the unreasoning force cither of mobs or 
tyrants. On April 10th, 1848, a procession of the Chartists, to ' 
the number of 20,000, alarmed London, but, owing to the precau¬ 
tions taken by the Duke, the display ended without any breach 
i;f tlic peace. 

'^ICO. the eye ... Of Europe. So ^lilton (Par. Peg. iv. 240) calls 
Athens “ the eye of Greece,” t.e. its intellectual centre. England 
is the ‘ eye ’ and ‘soul ’ of Europe in the sense that, being a free 
country, witli a free Press, in it the facts of contemporary history 
are quickly, clearly, and jxistly comprehended, and in it tho 
thoughts and feelings of Europe find their focus. 

IGl. whole, ».e. not torn by faction and civil discord. 

162. one true ... throne, t.e. the mutual kindliness existing 
between the English people an<l their long line of sovereigns 
forms the only true beginning of freedom. 

1C5. our temperate kings, t.e. our Limited Monarchy. 

I6S. <lrill, ».c. ye drill ; ye train or discipline, march of mind, 
intellectual progi-c.ss. 


169. TiU...just. See notes to 11. 151, 152, 159. 

170. wink ... oyertrust, no longer shut your eyes to the danger, 
and r<mmm inactive through an excess of confidence that all will 
be right. After this line, in the first edition, came the follov.dng 
five lines, subsequently omitted :— 

“ Perchance our greatness will increase j 
Pcrcliance a darkening future yields 
Some reverse from worse to worse, 

'I lie blood of men in quiet fields. 

And sprinkled on the sheaves of peace.” 

In February, 1852, the bill for the organization of tho militia, 
which was prompted by fears of Napoleon HI., was rejected by 
the Commons. Xemiyson felt strongly on this pomt ; witnes^ 
his three stirring lyrics published in the Examiner early in the 
same year. These were, ‘Britons guard your ou*n,’ ‘Third of 

■■■ Wellington drew up a paper 

advocating the complete fortification of the Channel Islands, 
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Seaford, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, the addition of 20,000 men 
to the regular army, and the raising of 150,000 militia, as a safe¬ 
guard against invasion. Little or no results, however, followed 
this memorandum. Por sacred, t.e. * inviolable, exempt from 
attack,* cf. To the Queen (March, 1851), 36, where her throne is 
said to be— 

“ compass’d by the inviolate sea.” 

175. lour, frown, threaten. Lour (M. E. louren) is a better 
spolliiig than the commoner lowcTf since it distinguishes the word 
from loioer, ‘ to let down,’ with which it has no connexion. 

178. the Man, i.e. the kind of man he was. 

179-80. Who never ... power, who never betrayed the right for 
the sake oi. some immediate gain, nor sacrificed conscience to 
ambition, palter is probably from the same root as paltry, 
meaning origm^ly to ‘ haggle over worthless trash,’ and hence, 
as here, to ‘ make a dirty bargain.’ 

181. Who let ...low, who cared not what vulgar reports were 
circulated to his discredit either among the higher or the lower 
ranks of society. 

183. whose language ... life. Certain of Wellington’s saymgs, 
such as ** A great country ought never to make little wars, have 
passed into aphorisms. 

'185. Who ... foe. Wellington never underrated the generals 
and soldiers of the French army. On one occasion ho pubhely 
congratulated General Dubreton on his gallant defence of isurgos 

(see note to 1. 96). 

1S6. Whose ... right, i.e. his whole life, imambitious and self- 
sacrificing, is a standing condenmation of men like Napoleon. 

189. Truth-lover ... Duke. “Few men,” writes his biographer, 
M. Brialmont, “ have carried so far the horror of falsehood. It 
is this quality that gives his despatches their \inique historical 

value. 


190. Whatever ... shamed. This prediction has been strikingly 
verified. The publication of WeUington’a despatches, mcludmg 
the later volumes (in 1865), has given us a minute msight /iis 
character. All his secrets are before the world, and the result is 
more and more to raise him in our estimation. For the expressi<m 
leap to light, cf. Maud, 1311, “Many a darkness into the light 

shall leap.” ,, 1 . ♦. 

^194 FoUow’d ...lands, the representatives of all the great 
Powers of Europe, Austria alone excepted, were present at his 

funeral. 

195, He, on whom, etc. Titles, offices, and rewards were 
showered upon him from every quarter, at home and abroad ; and 
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to do him honour both the Crown and the Parliament exhausted 
their powers. On June 2Sth, 1814, he appeared in his place in 
Parliament in his field-marshal’s uniform, decorated with tho 
Garter, when his various patents as baron, viscount, carl, marquis, 
and duke were read over. The Commons had previously voted 
him £500,000 for the support of his dignity as a peer. 

196. stars, distinctions. Tho star is a honorific emblem, and 
is the ensign of knightly rank. Cf. the “ Star of India.” 

*^197. Fortune ... horn. The Roman goddess, Fortunat is repre¬ 
sented as holding in her hand the Comucoptae or horn of plenty, 
out of which she distributes her favours. 

201. Not once or twice, t.e. but many times. Cf. Gk. ovx 
oiSi 5is, and Bible, 2 Kings, vi. 10, The king of Israel ... saved 
himself there not once nor twice.” For the sentiment, cf. OCno7ie, 
144-148. 

'*"202. was, turned out in the end to be, though it was not 
expected to be (a Greek and Latin idiom : the Imperfect of 
sudden recognition). 

'"^206. He shall find, etc., he shall find that the performance of 
the hard tasks of duty will bring him delights far superior to 
those springing from a life of selfish case. 

212. On with toil, etc., so Spenser (P, Q. iii. 3. 41) says that 
honour “will bo found with pcrill and,with paine.” Compare 
also Milton’s Lycidas, 72, and^cattie, AfinsCrel, i. 1, 2 :— 

“ Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines ?* far ?” 

*213. Shall find ... sun. The man that strives manfully to obey 
the voice of Duty will attain the Divine favour and find liimself 
raised to a region of spiritual joy and happiness. Cf. Wordsworth, 
Ode to Duty, 41, 42 : — 

** Stem lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The godhead’s most benignant grace.” 

Also Bible, liev. xxi. 23, “ And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it, for the glory of God did 
lighten it.” the toppling crags of Duty. The Saturday 2*emew 
(Jan. 20, 1867) suggests that the cerm of this fine passage is to 
be found in a fragment of Simonides (20, cd. Schneidewin) :— 

i<TTl Tis \6yos 

^Aperay paUiv SutrepL^Sdrois iirl irirpais k.t.X., 

‘There is a story that Virtue dwells on crags that are hard to 
climb,* etc. 

223. whose ... shame. Since by his defeat of Napoleon he 
rendered a French invasion of England impossible. 
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223. wben .,. flame, when cities are illuminated on festive 
occasions. 

229. iron leader’s. See note to 1. 37. 

232. Peace, etc. Let us not now speak of his fame ; that may 
be left to some poet of the future to celebrate. 

236. about whose... clung. Wellington was very fond of 
children, and his little grandchildren were great favourites with 
him. There is a well-known picture by Landseer, painted in 
1851,—Wellington suirounded by the Queen’s children. 

242. More ... degree, i.c. those who are spirits. 

24^ brawling memories, recollections of noisy, stirring events. 
Free means ‘bold, flippant.’ 

'' 252. The tides ... eternity, the rich and solemn strains of music 
that seem to bear us away with them beyond the narrow limits 
of this world and its petty concerns. 

255. Until we doubt not, etc. Cf. M. .tVrnold, Rugby Chapel^ 
(of his father):— 

“ That force 

Surely has not been left vain I 
Somewhere, surely, afar. 

In the soimding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength.” 

Also, In Meynoriamt Ivi. 

^259. the Giant Ages. Cf. Tithonus, 18, “thy strong hours,” 
and note. Geology tells us of the changes wrought upon the 
earth’s surface in the lapse of centuries. Cf. In ^emorianif 
cxxiii. 4-8:— 

“ The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands ; 

They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 

'^267. the Dead Waroh. The Dead March in Saul (a funeral 
march in Handel’s oratorio, Saul) was taken up by tlie bands, one 
after another, in the funeral procession through the streets. 

269. tbe mortal, that part of him which was mortal, the 
cofiined corpse. 

270. Ashes ... dust, quoted from the Church of England Service 
for the Burial of the Dead. 

272. nothing... here. He will carry with him into a future 
existence the vigour of mind^nd purpfige to which he attained 
here on earth. Cf. I). 2o5*8, and note. 

^ 276. Something, etc., a far greater and grander being than he 
was here. 
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MAUD. 

Intro DcrcTioN. 

Tnis poem was first puV>lislied in 1855, shortly after the onthrcak 
of the Crimean War. It has since undergone considerable 
alteration by its author. Part of it. viz. the section beginning 
“O that ’twere possible,” was published under the title of 
“ Stanzas” in the Tribute in 1837. When Maud first appeared, 
it was met by a chorus of condemnation from the critics, who 
characterised it as “ a melodramatic story of suicide, murder, and 
madness, dished up for popular applause with vehement invective 
on the vices of the English nation, and claptrap appeals to the * 
war-feeling of the day.” The poet’s suhsequent addition of the 
subtitle, “A Mouodrama,” was no doubt in some measure 
intended os an answer to such criticism. Tennyson is not 
speaking in his own person, but under the guise of the character 
that he is portraying, which is that of a man of keen and delicate 
sensibilities, given to morbid introspection and self-analysis, with 
his earliest views of life darkened and distorted by a grievous 
personal calamity. Then comes a great love, and the man is 
taken out of himself, and from being bitter and contemptuous he 
becomes genial and hopeful. Ilis thought-centre is shifted from 
himself to Maud, and tlie result is a moral change. A great 
happiness heals his wounded spirit, and nature and man appear 
to him in a new light. Nay, wiicn this short-lived haj)piiicss is 
dashed to the grountl and succeeded by despair and madness, the 
old state of things docs not return. lioused and strengtliencd by 
the love that saved him at the first, he retains his hold upon a 
licalthy life and S 3 'mj)athy with liis kind, in the healing calm 
tliat comes from a patriotic unity with his countrymen in a gt eat 
and unselfish purpose. 

Like Aylmer's Field, the poem is **a protest against the 
worldliness overri<ling love in men aiul nations, and a complaint 
of the misery and degradation resulting therefrom.” As iti 
Aylmer's Field too, the (Ircek tragic element is present in Maud. 
The love that is so sweet to the hero, though it is his moral 
salvation, leads him on to murder an<l madness. The sense of 
an overmastering Destiny, of an ancestral curse, “the liouschold 
Fury Bprinkle<l with blood,” broods over the action and events of 
the poem, and its personages seem to be driven as victims to 
their fate. 
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“We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in her flower; 
Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand at a 
game ? ** 


^ Synopsis of the Poem. 

PART 1. 

I. 

The speaker begins by mentioning the supposed suicide of his 
father, due to financial losses, the bringing liome of the corpse, 
and the grief of his mother. The Nall and estate were now in 
the bands of the man who had profited by the speculation which 
had ruined his father, and this leads him to denounce the “lust 
of gain,” one of the false ** blessings of peace.” Dishonesty in 
trade dealings, over-crowding of the poor, wife-beating, food- 
adulteration, poisoned medicines, babe-murder for the sake of 
the burial-insurance money—if these are the fruits of peace, it is 
better to have war, to rouse the nation from its sordid sloth. 
Then he breaks off; for to brood on these things would only lead 
him to follow his father’s example, who at least was loved by his 
poor wife ; while he, the speaker, lias no one to sorrow for his 
death. Had he not better leave this hateful neighbourhood? 
The family is coming back to the Hall, and with them his old 
playmate, .Maud ; but she is and shall be nothing to him. 

n. 

He has seen Maud. Her face is perfectly beautiful but 
expressionless. He is fain to persuade himself that he is heart- 
whole, but Ills minute criticism of her features, and a touch of 
discontent that he feels, show that her beauty has affected him. 

III. 

Tlic poison works. He has a dream of Maud as he saw her, 
pale and calm, with downcast eyes—a dream which at length 
drives him out of doors in the glimmering twilight, amid sur¬ 
roundings that seem to reflect his gloomy, disappointed fe^ngs. 

IV. 

The speaker continues his morbid musings. Spring is advanc¬ 
ing, but he is out of tunc with it. Below him lies the village, a 
nest of scandal; on a hill above stands the Hall, wiicre Maud is 
visible—Maud, who unw’orthily flushed with pride when he 
bowed to her, out riding with her brother. The only two servants 
he keeps arc thieves, but what does it matter ? They only 
follow the example of Nature’s rapine. We are all puppets in 
the hands of Fate, and yet during our short lives we must be 
still slandering one another. In ancient times the megalosaurus a 
no doubt thought himself the acme of Nature’s works; but 
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milliona of ages have, since then, produced man; and so base is 
he, that may it not be that some higher and nobler creature is to 
succeed him? As it is, even the man of science is self-seeking 
and narrow-minded ; even the poet may bo weak and vicious; 
but again, what docs it matter? ad7n{rari is the best motto. 

For the ways of Providence are dark, and the universe vast, and 
it is not the speaker's business to order events ; his best plan is 
to lead a tranquil life, aloof from a world of lies and slander. 
But above all things love is a danger most to be avoided besides, 
Maud is too spoilt and wayward to make a good wife. 


V. 

He hears Maud in her fresh beauty singing a battle-song, and 
the contrast of the time’s meanness and his own weakness strikes 
him, till he would silence a song which only reminds him of what 
he has lost. For the song is so sweet, that he could fall on his 
knees, not before her (as he would fain think), but her voice. 


VI. 

A stormy, disappointing morning. The ev’ening before he has 
met and shaken hands with Maud, who thus made amends for her 
previous seeming rudeness. The thought of it warmed his heart 
all night, but now the pleasure fades; her kindness may have 
been only a piece of coquetry. Yet, if it were not so, his life, he 
feels, would lose its oitterness. Another doubt intervenes; 
perhaps her courtesy was put on at the request of her brother, 
who wante his vote. His moodiness makes him suspicious, 
even of himself. Perhaps, again, Maud’s tenderness may have 
arisen from her pity for him, a loucly, motherless, brooding 
misanthrope. Can it be, he asks himself, that he is falling in 
love with her, his old playmate? 


vn. 

An old memory seems to come back to him, of his own father 
and Maud ^ sitting^over their wine, and arranging for a future 
marriage between himself and the child (Maud) whose birth was 
then soon expected. 

vm. 

He sees her in church, and, as their eyes meet, she blushes, 
surely not, he thinks, this time from pride. 


IX. 


AnoUier incident. He sees her in the distance riding with 
two others; she waves her hand to him, and is gone. It is but 
a short-lived joy, like a spark struck in the night. 
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Short-lived, for now he feels a pang of jealousy, since one of 
the two is a lord with a bran-new title and a bran-new castle, the 
grandson of a man who had made a fortune out of coal-mines. 
No doubt he is come as a suitor for Maudes hand, who will be 
gracious to the titled and elegant young officer. Thinking thus, 
the speaker is thrown back into his old morbid state, and sneers 
at a recent anti-war meeting addressed by a Quaker in the 
neighbouring town. If you want to put down war, you must 
first put down the sources of war—ambition, avarice, etc., aye, 
and the evil of scandal-mongering. Still he can hardly think 
^ that the Maud w’ho sang that battle-song would make a hero of 
this dissolute young lord. Ah, would, he cries, that a true hero 
would arise, and that I myself were a changed and a nobler man 1 


XI. 

A strong yearning to bo loved comes over the solitary man, and 
he feels that even if the love he wins is followed by despair and 
madness, he will have liad something worth living for. 


^ xn. 

A note of pure joy. He has been gathering wood-lilies with 
Maud, who had come down from the Hall garden,(in spite of the 
cawing rooks that seemed to call her back) and liad been kind to 
him. What use now for this lord to come riding over from his 
castle to woo her 7 


XIII. 

He meets the brother, big and tall but a thorough dandy, who 
stared rudely at him in spite of the speaker’s wish to be friends. 
He concludes that Maud’s sweetness is inherited from her mother, 
while all the family sin has descended to this scapegoat of his 
race. But enough, for is he not Maud’s brother? 

XIV. 

He climbs the hill to the gate of Maud’s garden, overlooked 
by her little oak-panellcd boudoir ; and the fancy strikes hiin 
how easily she might glide down to his side from the opened 
windows. And still lie asks himself does she care for me or not? 
And then, in the silence of the dawn, the white-curtained windows 
suggest to his morbid feelings the idea, not of sleep, but of death. 

XV. 

He feels that his gloomy temperament may be the cause of 
sorrow to one who loves him. But, on the other band, for the 
sake of such an one he ought to take care of himself both in 

mind and body. 
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XVI. 

The brother is away ib London for a week, and the speaker 
determines to propose marriage to Maud, whom he watches 
coming down ftom the Hall. He knows that Jier love will be 
his salvation, but what if she is engaged to the foolish lord ? In 
spite of doubts and fears speak he must. 

xvn. t 

^ A happy l 3 rric of the marriage proposal and the glad expecta¬ 
tion of its acceptance. 

XVIII. 

The most splendid lyrical outburst of the poem. Maud accepts 
him as her lover, and he feels a new man. There is none like 
her ; even yon cedar nmst delight to give her shade, who is for 
him the sole woman of the world, just as the cedars of Eden 
shadowed the then sole woman. Eve, her ancestress. The aspect 
of Nature is changed for him ; the stars, once cold and pitiless, 
now twinkle os if at play, thanks to Maud’s love, for whose sake 
he would die, though life now is sweet. For what has Death to 
do with Ix>ve? Only this—that Death’s presence makes Love 
the dearer. Dut it is midnight and ^laud sleeps, and he must go 
for a while. Farewell to her, while the stars twinkle on in happy 
unison with his great happiness. Yet he feels a secret misgiving 
but stifles it. 

XIX. 

The brother’s return comes as a cloud upon liis joy. The 
speaker feels that his bliss is real, a compensation for his un- 
happy youth, when he watched his mother slowly dying of grief 
and anxiety. He spoke of licr to Maud, and she inkier turn 
spoke of her mother, who died grieving over the feud between 
the two families, and who told how the two fathers had betrothed 
^*9^. Maud from her birth. Hence, though his father’s 

suicide had broken the agreement, Maud for her mother’s sake 
had always longed for reconciliation ; but her harsh brother had 
forbidden all intercourse, and that was why she blushed when 
he bowed to her. But Maud says her brother is rough but kind, 
and shall have her will, for does he not owe her everything ’ 
bo the feud is over, and he is light-hearted ; and yet her 
brothers return comes ;is a cloud upon his joy. 

XX. 

Maud and her brother have had a ditl'erence about the young 
lord, because she docs not smile upon his suit. To-morrow there 
IS to be a dinner and a dance, at which Maud ami the brother 
and the young lord arc to be present. Maud’s lover is not 
invited, but she is to come out to meet him in her rose-gurdeu. 
&&cl ho wiU see her in her ball^drcss ajid jewels. 
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XXI. 

He finds a rose floating in the rivulet that runs down to his 
grounds from the Hall, and takes it as a message from Maud to 
meet her in her garden. 

xxri. 

A lovely lyric, in which the lover invites Maud to the garden 
where he awaits her among the flowers, which he makes the con¬ 
fidants of his passion. At length be hears her coming. 

PART n. 

1 . 

The lovers’ meeting in the garden was broken in upon by the 
brother and the young lord. High words ensued, followed by a 
blow ; then a duel, in which the brother was shot dead ; and the 
lover heard Maud’s wild scream, who had been watching in the 
distance. He flees from arrest to Brittany, and finds himself 
sitting on the downs, stunned with the sudden change from his 
Eden of bliss to a Hell of despair. In his overwrought condition 
(cf. Macbeth and his vision of the dagger) ho now first sees the 
phantom form of Maud. It passes; and, like King Lear, he 
rages in a wild fury against the whole venomous race of 
mankind. 


n. 

It is strange how, in times of great tension, petty details will 
arrest the attention. Thus, when the brother lay dying, Maud’s 
lover had specially noticed one of his rings; and now he plucks 
a flower and muses over a shell. But the phantom of Maud still 
haunts his vision, and the song she once sang vexes bis car ; yet, 
so long as a particle of her love remains to him, he feels that he 
can hold out against utter despair and madness. Nay, perhaps 
the brother did not die after all. In any case he prays that 
Maud may be comforted, whatever happens to himself. 

III. 

The news of Maud’s death reaches him, and he falls into the 
apathy of despair. 

IV. 

He is now back in England—in I^jndon—and madness ap¬ 
proaches. Amid yearning regrets for the past, the shadowy 
phantom of Maud ever haunts his sight and steals on before him 
wherever he goes, through market or street, where the glare and 
tumult of the great city confuse his weak nerves. He dreams 
at night of past happy scenes, followed by Maud’s wild cry and 
|ier brother’s death, and he is waked by the city noise j and there 
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at his bedside is the phantom again, the symptom of a diseased 
brain. He recalls the old tryst with Maud in the garden, and 
wonders whether, if her spirit were to appear from Heaven, he 
should fear to meet her. But ever the phantom pursues him, 
distracted by the glare and noise, till he longs to hide himself in 
some lonely cavern and there abandon himself to grief. 

V. 

The speaker has now lapsed into complete madness. He 
fancies that he is dead, but, being interred in a shallow grave 
withoxit the burial service, he still hears the old uproar of the 
city above his head. In his world of the dead he hears the 
chatter of other dead men round him, and breaks out into a 
denunciation of all babbling tongues :—Who was it that told 
Maud’s brother of our garden tryst ? It was not the old father, 
for he remained away in London, ra^xjud^isly amassing wealth ' i o 
for his hulking son to spend. He will to spend liis money 

himself now tliat his son is killed, and then die in despair. A 
cui-se upon all tell-tales and upon the British rat, which, whether ^ 
or not it was brought over from Hanover, is the type of the 
eavesdropper, and ought to be poisoned. Go, tale-bearer, ami 
tell Maud’s brother that she is here with nxe. He is welcome 
now to take her away, for she is stern and silent, and evidently 
docs not belong to our worhl of the dead. Then the madman 
has a vision of Claud’s rose-gar<len and hears echoes of the dance 
music. But the ro.scs turn to blood, and he has a confused 
notion of a ghost marriage between himself and Maud, made by 
her brother, whose brutality brou«ht him that bullet-wound in 
his side. Another thought strikes liim : What will Maud’s 
fatlier, who caused his father’s suicide, s«ay when lie fiuds his 
son’s corpse in the same pit ? He goes not to assert the great ^ 
moral diflcrencc between \Var and Duelling. Then he reverts to 
the old craze that be is not projxcrly buried, nay, perhaps, is 
only half-dead ; and so he ends with the cry for a deeper grave. 

P.VUT III. 

1 . 

The fit of madness is past; for, with the coming of a new 
Spring, an angel vision of Maud appears to him. and bids him 
take com^fort in the redcnijjtion that will be wrought for inankinfl 
by the Crimean W^ar ami in their future meeting in Heaven. 

Ihe dream lifts him from liis mood <»f despair, in the thought 
that a righteous war will now rouse Britain from her sordid 
sloth and wor.ship of gain. And so, as war becomes imminent, 
nis old false morbid spirit is disj>clled in his sympathy witli ilie 
enthusiasm of his fellow-countrymen for a noble cause ; and the 
old haunting pliantom disappears. Welcome indeed, he feels, i.s 
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a war which strikes at the lust of gold and the criraes that peace 
fosters; and which, though it causes sorrow to many, shall 
punish Russian craft and bring glory and patriotic unity to 
England, with greater freedom to the world. Our fleets are 
cannonading the Russian fortresses in the Black and the Baltic 
seas, and the false peace is over. However the war ends, we 
have shown that we can stand up for the right, and, in his 
newly-awakened sympathy with his kind, he himself has better 
feelings and is resigned to his lot. 


Notes. 

12. flying gold, the golden-brown autumnal leaves. 

16. divide, pierce. Cf. A Dream of Fair Womeriy 225: *‘( We) 
Saw God divide the night with flying flame (*.c. with the light¬ 
ning flash). 

20. Dropt off etc. The man is compared to a leech that has 
sucked its All of blood. 

24. the heart... hearthstone. A vivid picture of the horrors 
of war in its worst savagery. The ruthless soldier, after storm¬ 
ing a besieged town, slaughters an inoffensive citizen, tears out 
his heart, and throws it into the fire on the family hearth. 

25. the days of advance etc. A note of bitter irony marks 
these stanzas. 

31. 'as a millstone. Cf. Bihle^ Joht xli. 24: “His heart is as 
hard as ... the nether millstone.” 

36. forges, adulterates. 

40. the spirit of murder etc. The health and well-being of 
the people is being undermined by the adulteration of its food 
supply. 

41. Sleep must lie down armed. Cf. Cowper, Task, iv. 566-8; 

“ Now, ere j'ou sleep, 

See that your polished arms be primed with care. 

And drop the night bolt; rufhans are abroad.” 

44. to pestle a poisoned poison. The chemist is represented 
as adulterating some powerful and dangerous remedy which 
might have saved a patient’s life *« extreyniSf but which now 
causes his death. 

crimson lights, large globular bottles, filled with a red 
fluid, and placed in front of the gaslights in a chemist’s shop- 
window, so as to make it conspicuous from a distance. 

45. burial fee. The mother subscribes to a Burial Insurance 
SocieU', and then murders her infant in order to secure the nvo 
or ten pounds paid by the Society for its funeral expenses 
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46. Timour-Mammon represents the destroying spirit of avarice 
in under-feeding, “sweating,*’ etc., of which children are the 
helpless victims. Timurbeg was a great Tartar conqueror, bom 
in 1336, who invaded Persia, Turkestan, India, and Syria, sack¬ 
ing and destroying city after city. On the ruins of Baghdad he 
is said to liave reared a pyramid of 90,000 heads, ^klammon, the 
Syriac word for ‘riches,^ is the god of sordid, worldly success. 

78. neither savour nor salt. She is utterly insipid; has 
nothing attractive about her. The expression is adapted from 
Scripture; see Matthew^ v. 13. 

100. Walk’d in a wintry wind etc. Note how, throughout this 
poem, as elsewhere in his writings, Tennyson depicts nature as 
in close sympathetic relation with man, and as it were reflecting 
his moods. Cf. in this connexion, 11. 190-195; 628-C30; 660 et 
seg.; SdOetseg.; 964, 965; 1125-1130. 

110. as a Czar. To tlie English people—indignant with Russia 
since its trampling do^vn of the last remnants of Polish inde¬ 
pendence, its destruction of Hungarian liberty, and its tyrannous 
demand for the surrender of the Hungarian refugees—the 
duplicity of the Tsar Nicholas in his negotiations with Turkey 
and his destruction of a Turkish squadron in the harbour of 
SinopQ (Nov. 30, 1853) heaped up the intolerable sum of auto¬ 
cratic violence and deceit. 


119. well-gotten. Said with a bitter irony. 

121. like a stoic etc. I view the imperfections of others, not 
with anger, but with indifference; or, better still, I get what 
enjoyment I can, without troubling myself about other people’s 
failings. ^ ^ 

123. nature 1b one with rapine. Cf. /« Mtmoriam^ Ivi.; 

“ Who trusted God was love indeed 


And love Creation’s final law— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed.” 

127. moved etc. Cf. Fitzgerald’s Ruhdiyfit of Omar 

• where the writer says that men, mere puppets 

m the hands of tho “ Master of the Show,” are 

** helpless Pieces of the Game He plays 
U^n this Chequer-board of Nights and Days ; 

Hither and thither moves, and checks, and .‘slays. 

And one by one back in the Closet lays.” 

132. A monstrous eft. The megalosaurus, a gigantic extinct 

reptile, whose fossil remains have been found in the Jurassic and 

cretaceous strata. It was shaped liJfe a lizard ami crocodile 

. some 50 feet long, ami had powerful carnivorous 

wetn. It must have been the tyrant of the animal world of 
that age. 
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136. many a mllUoiL etc. A favourite thought of Tennyson’a 
Cf. In Memoriam, ad Jin.-. 

** A soul shall draw from out the vast. 

And strike his being into bounds, 

And, moved thro* life of lower phase, 

Result in man,” etc. 

139. hounded, limited, narrow ; the French horrU. 

140. The passionate ... vice. Burns is an example in point. 
Cf. Wordsworth, Hesolution and Independence^ 48, 49: 

“ We poets in our youth begin in gladness ; 

But thereof come in the end despondency and madness.” 

144. Isis. A celebrated goddess of the ancient Egyptians, on 
whose statues were often these words: “ I am all that has been, 
that shall be, and none among mortals has liitherto taken off my 
veil.” 

147. Poland ... Hungary. After the failure of an insurrection 
in 1S31, the kingdom of Poland was made part of the Russian 
Empire, and in 1846*7 the free republic of Cracow was annexed 
to Austria and Poland was declared a Russian province. 3Cn 
1848*9 the Hungarians rebelled against Austrian rule, but after 
a brave struggle under Kossuth, were reduced, with the help of 
Russia, to su^ection. 

148. ruled with rod etc. After the failure of the military 
insurrection at Petersburg in December, 1825, Nicholas enforced 
the principle of autocratic rule with vigorous and uncompromis¬ 
ing severity. Cf. 1. 12S5 below. 

150. a philosopher’s life. Cf. 11. 121, 122, above. 

166. A martial song. Cf. Wordsworth’s ** Solitary Reaper,” 
who reaps and sings by herself perchance of “battles long ago.” 

173. Maud with her etc. Note how in this canto, and else¬ 
where, the metre matches the sense. Tlie earlier lines flow out 
musical with a lover’s rapture, and then, as the contrast of his 
own poor life strikes him, sink into a broken close. A similar 
change of metre, marking an emotional change, occurs in II. 204- 
211 and 314-329. 

177. Singing of Death. There is a kind of omen or presenti¬ 
ment of ill in this touch. Cf. in this connexion, IL 112, 113; 
403, 404; 523-526; 6.58; 6S1-C83. 

216. Cleopatra-like. The famous Egyptian queen captivated 
Julius Cfesar and afterwards Marcus Antonius by her charms. 

233. Assyrian Bulk Human-headed winged lions and bulls, 
sculptured in stone, are found among Assyrian antiquities. The 
hair and beards on these heads are carved in stiff, formal curls, 
and their whole expression is one of contemptuously deflant 
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strength. Maud’s brother, with his well oiled and curled hair 
and his **stony Dritish stare” at his social inferiors, is aptly 
pictured by this ancient emblem of imperial pride- 

242. a moist mirage. A feigned look of tenderness in eyes 
that are really hard and cold, is comjjared to a mirage in the 
desert. 

260. the wainscot mouse. Cf. Mariana, st. 6 : 

“ The mouse 

Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d.* 

289. Men were drinking etc. See 11. 720-723. 

295. Viziers etc., i.e. Is it suggested by the memory of some 
story in the Arabian Nights' EnUrtainments "i 

.311. delicate-handed priest. Cowper satirizes the clerical cox¬ 
comb in Taskt ii. 414-4Ii9, where he refers to “ the diamond on 
his lily hand.” 

323. Something flash’d. Perhaps a jewel worn by the brother; 
and so, liighly dramatic, as a fore-note of his contempt for tlie 
impoverished suitor. 

326. Like a sudden spark. A return to the simile of 11. 
204-211. 

335. a blacker pit, t.e. blacker than his coal-mine. 

345. And soften. Cf. 'J'he PHneess, Prologue^ 114, 115: 

“His tutor, rough to common men, 

But honeying at the whisper of a lord.” 

370. broad-brimm’d hawker. The allusion is not, as has been 
supposed, to John Bright specifically, who was a Quaker and a 
cotton manufacturer, and opposed the Crimean war ; but to the 
typical advocate of the “ peace-at-any-price ” policy of the 
“ Alanchester School,” a political party opposed to all warlike 
interference in foreign aflairs, and wrapt up in commercial suc¬ 
cess ; its one aim being to make manufactures “ pay ” against all 
competition. The movemeiit was largely supported by Quaker 
intlucnce. 

412. Birds. They were rooks, whose caw sounded like Maud. 

435. left the daisies rosy. The poetic fancy has a basis of 
fact, since the daisies, pressed do'wn by the foot, would show the 
delicate pink of the underside of their petals. 

454. His essences. Cf. L 234 above. 

464. Gorgonised me, turned me to stone, as it were ; i.e. 
numbed and paralysed all my n ascen t feelings of friendship. 
There were three Gorgons (the best known being Aledusa), who 
turned to stone all who looked at them. 
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485. scapegoat is short'for tscape-gocUy the goat that'was allowed 
to escape into the wilderness, bearing the sins of the people. See 
Bible, Levit. xvi. 20-22. 

509. the seventh Heaven, according to the Mahommedao 
system, is the highest of all, formed of divine light unutterable. 
Hence it stands for supreme happiness. 

523. Felt a horror, etc. Wordsworth, in the Lucy poems, 
pictures a similar lover*s fancy : 

“ My horse moved on ; hoof after hoof 
He raised and never stopped, 

When down behind the cottage roof 
At once the bright moon dropped. 

•* What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head !— 

*0 mercy,* to myself I cried, 

* If Lucy should be dead ! * ” 

544. Oread. The Oreadcs were nymphs of the mountains, as 
the Dryadcs were nymphs of the woods and the Naiades of the 
water. 

551. Arab arch. Referring to the high instep of the Arab, 
giving swiftness and elasticity to his gait. 

5G7. Let not... eye. Let not my power of speech be subdued 
and silenced by the sight of her beauty. Cf. 11. 272-275 above. 

610. The gates of heaven are closed. Cf. Wordsworth, Vaud- 
racour and Julia : 

^ ** All Paradise 

^ Could by the simple opening of a door 

Let itself in upon him.” 

641. counterchann of space, a charm, or remedy, against the 
blind, overmastering influences of nature. 

G66. false death, sleep, which is death’s counterfeit. 

715. household Fury sprinkled with blood. The vengeful hate 
that, with the father’s suicide, grew up between the two families. 
The three Eumeuides or Furies were the ministers of the vengeance 
of the gods. 

790. Sultan. Cf. note to 1. 1242 below. 

810. Our ponderous squire, Claud’s brother, since the dinner 
and dance are held at the Hall. For pond^ous ct. ‘‘ This lump 
of earth ” (1. 537) and ” his o’ergrown whelp ” (1. 1216). 

814. bird of prey. Allutling to the brother in his quality of 
being ready to pounce upon all such ineligible suitors as himself. 
The‘‘titmouse” is the “little lazy lover” of 1. 795, the “new- 
made lord ” of 1. 332. 

857. planet of Love, the planet Venus, who was the goddess of 
love. 
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889. He seta etc. The wind stirs the violet petals round her 
jewel-like footprints and defines them ; wliich thus resemble 
rubies in a turquoise setting. A highly poetic fancy. Cf. 11. 434, 
435 above. 

947. echoes. Of the pistol-shots. 

949. the Christless code. Cf. II. 1250-1256 below Duelling 
was still practised in England at this time, but has since been 
abolished there by the influence of public opinion, aided by the 
late Prince Albert. 

955. Wraith, Maud, passing like an apparition. The wraith 
was supposed to give warning of death. 

972. “English literature has nothing more dramatically 
expressive of a mind on the verge of overthrow, than the verses 
in which the shell on the Brittany coast serves as a text; nothing 
that presents the incipient stage of madness, springing from the 
wrecked afTections, 'with more of reality and patlios than the 
poem, *0 that ’twere possible ' (L 1004) ; nothing that surpasses 
in truth and terrible force the mad-housc soliloquy, ‘ Dead, long 
dead I’” (1. 1162).—Brimley’s E-isayA. 

1018. An old song. See 11. 164, 383 above, and 1. 1107 below. 

1019. that of Lamech. See Bible, Genesis, iv. 23 : 

I have slain a man to my wounding. 

And a young man to my hurt.” 

1029. See Passing of Arthur, 252, and note. 

1032. life in the eye, i.e. power of seeing or noticing anything. 

1064. O that etc. This passage, which first appeared in the 
Tribute, formed the germ of the present poem. See^troduction. 

1076. Ah Christ. An exclamation of strong emotion. Cf. 
Wordsworth, Westminster Eridge, 13 : 

“ Dear Cod ! the very houses seem asleep.” 

1107. as of old. See 11. 162-166 above. 

1110. a passionate cry. See 1. 956 above. 

1120. Mix ... doubt. Do not awake in me indistinct memories 
of the past. 

1184. tithes, the dues (originally one tenth) levied on landed 
property for the support of the clergy. 

1188. A touch ... sufficed. If only some slight religious cere¬ 
mony had been performed over his grave, his spirit might have 
had rest. 

1199. To tickle etc., i.e. to gratify the curiosity of foolish 
people. 

1214. gray old wolf. Seel. 471 above. 

1220. in the Hanover ship. Tliere are two varieties of the 
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common European rat: the earlier was the black rat, which came 
to Europe from the East early in the 16th century, but was dis- 

S osscssed by the larger, fiercer, and more destructive brown (or 
forw^ian) rat, which came to Britain and Western Europe to¬ 
wards tl^ middle of the ISth ccntui-y. These rats commonly 
infest ships, and have thus been carried ov'er large distances and 
imported into countries where they had been entirely unknown. 
The Jacobites pretended that the troublesome brown rat had 
come to England with the House of Hanover (1714), and called 
it the ** Hanoverian rat.” 

1224. poison our babes. See line 45 abov’c. 

1242. a Sultan of brutes, an imperious despot among coarse, 
brutish people. Maud and her lover had nicknamed him the 
*‘Sultan” (see 1. 790) from his coarse, imperious nature. The 
“hole in his side” is the bullet wound from the duel (see 11. 
946-950). * If he had not been so coarse and imperious, he 

would not have been killed in a ducl.^ 

12^ At a time of year etc. In Spring ; the Gemini, or Twins 
(L 1272), being a May sign of tlic zodiac. Spring had come 
round again (see 1. 101), so that the duration of the incidents of 
the poem is one year. 

1271. the Charioteer, the Constellation Auriga. It lies nearly 
midway between the Pole Star and Orion. The constellation 
“ Gemini ” (».c. Castor and Pollux) is slightly more distant from 
the pole, and but a short distance from Auriga. About half-past 
eight at night, towards the end of April, wlien the Spring daffo¬ 
dils in the South of England have faded, and the dews are falling 
iinder a clear sky on the <mcn clmlk downs of the Isle of Wight 
“ * nr the southern counties, (Jrion lies due west, almo.st sunk below 
c'^'’thc horizon (“low' in his grave,” 1. 101); Castor and Pollux hang 
right over “Orion’s grave,” slightly to the south of due west, 
and about one-third up from ti»e horizon to the zenith ; while 
the “ Cliariotcer ” is slightly higher in the heavens and a little 
more to the north of due west. 

1278. Mars. The planet Mars has a red hue (“ ruddy ”), and 
is appropriate here, since Mars was the god of war. 

12S5. an iron tyranny, the Russian despotism. See note to 

1. 14S. 

1287. Nor Britain’s etc. Cf. 11. 23-52 above. 


129.3. tears, the clinging dew-drops. 

1310. a giant liar. Cf. note to 1. 110 above. 

1311. Into the light shall leap. Cf. Wellington Ode, 190: 

“ Whatever record leap to light.** 
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Notes. 

1 . Leodogran, the King of Camellard. These names are 
variously spelt Leoclegi-aiince, Ecodegan, Lodegrean, and Caine- 
lud, Camclyarde, Cainclyard, Camcliard in Malory’s Morte 
d'Artkur, and other minor legendary works. A note in 
Wright’s edition of Malory says, ** Cameliard is apparently the 
district called Carmelide in the English metrical romance of 
Aferlin, on the border of which was a tonm called Breckenho 
(? Brecknock). Further on in the same poem the cai>ital of 
Carmclide is said to be Carohaise.” 

4 . Guinevere ... delight. Scan 

Gumejv^re, and | In h^r | his 6ne | delightf. 

The pause after the word ‘ Guinevere ’ gives emphasis to the 
name and importance to the character. Geoffrey of Monmouth in 
his History of the. Britons spells the name Giianhuniara, and states 
that the lady was “ descended from a noble family of Romans, and 
educated under Duke Cador of Cornwall, and surpassed in beauty 
all the women of the island.” The following spellings of the name 
are also found—Guenhara, Genure, Gwenhwyfar, Gaynor, Guene- 
ver, and Guinever. 

5. For many a petty king. Geoffrey of Monmouth gives 
accounts of the reigns of Brutus {grandson of Ascanius) and his 
three sous, Locrine, Albanach, and Camber; Leir, Belinus 
(brother of Brennus, the conqueror of Rome), Cassibclauniis, 
Arviragus, Lucius, Basianus, Carassius, Asclepiodotus, Coel, 
Octavius, Maximianus, Constantine, Vortigern, and Constan¬ 
tine’s sons Aurelius, Ambrosius, and Uther. 

13. For first Aurelius ... died. The reign of Aurelius (called 
* Aurelius Emrya’ in Gartth and LyncCle) occupies the fifth 
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book of Geoffrey’s Chronicle. After defeating Vortigem 
he conquers the Saxons, beheads Hengist, and, by Merlin’s 
aid, transports the great stones called * The Giant’s Dance* from 
Kildare in Ireland to Salisbury Plain, wK^r©'he •erecW' them as 
a hfonument to the British chiefs slain by Hengist. Finally ho 
is poisoned by a Saxon. At his death there appears a wonderful 
comet, from which issue two long and brilliant rays, together 
w'ith a fairy form much resembling a dragon. 

14. And after King Uther. The sixth book of the 

Chronicle contains the reign of Uther. His first act after his 
election to the crown is to cause two golden dragons to be made 
in imitation of that which he had seen in Uther’s comet’s tail ; 
one of these he solemnly offers up in the church at Winchester, 
and takes the other as the ro 3 ‘al standard; whence he was 
afterwards called Pen-Dragon or Dragon’s head. [See the des¬ 
cription in Guinevere of Arthur’s crest, “The Dragon of the 
great Pendragonship.”] After conquering revolters in the 
northern provinces, Uther goes round all the Scottish nations, 
and reclaims that rebellious people from their ferocity. He 
then overcomes Gorlois, Duke of Cornwall, and marries his 
widow, Igema. After other battles, he is poisoned by the 
Saxons, and buried at Stonehenge near his brother Aurelius. 

1C. for a space. A hint is given in these words of the failure 
which in the end is to overtake the work of Arthur’s life. 

17. Malory’s words are, “But within few j'eares after King 
Arthur wonne all the North, Scotland and all that were under 
their obcysance. Also a part of Wales held against King 
Arthur, but hee overcame them all, as hce did the remnant, and 
all throi^h the noble prowesse of himsclfe and ins knights of the 
Bound Table.” Table Round, the order of knightnood esta¬ 
blished by King Arthur. It took its name from a large round 
table at which the king and his knights sat for meals. Such 
a table is still preserved at W'inchester as having belonged to 
King Arthur. Some accounts say that there were 160 seats at 
the table, and that it was originally constructed to imitate the 
shape of the world, which long after Artbur^s time was supposed 
to be flat and circular in form ; see Guinevere :— 

“ But I was first of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood errant of this realm and all 
The realms together under me, their Head, 

In that fair Order of my Table Round, 

A glorious Company, the flower of men 
To serve as model for the mighty world 
And be the fair beginning of a time ”— 

Wc are further told that this table was originally constructed by 
Merlin, the wizard, for Uther Pendragon, who presented it 
Leodogran, but that on Arthur’s marriage with Leodogran 8 
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daughter, the table and 100 knights with it were sent to Arthur 
with Guinevere os a wedding gift that should please liim inoro 
than a grant of land. One of the scats was called the Siege {i.e. 
scat) Perilous [see The Last Toumamenl^ because it swallowed 
up any unchaste person who sat in it. Galahad the Pure was 
the only knight who could occupy it with safety. Otlior accounts 
say that the Round Table was constructed in imitation of the 
table used by Christ and His disciples at the Last Supper ; that 
it contained 13 seats, and that the scat originally occupied by 
Christ was always empty except when occupied by the Holy 
Grail. Other Rings and Princes besides Arthur had Round Tables. 
In the reign of Edward I. Roger de Mortimer established a 
Round Table for the furtherance of M'arlike pastimes, and King 
Edward III. is said to have done the same. ‘ To hold a Round 
Table * came to mean little more than to hold a tournament. 

The knights of the Round Table whoso deeds are told in 
The Idylls of the King, arc— 

Bedivere. ...“ First made and latest left of all the knights ; 

iance^of.His warrior whom he lov’d and honour’d most 
*Qawain. ...“A reckless and irreverent knight was he ; ” 
*Modrtd. ...“Struck for the throne, and striking found his 

doom ; ” 

*Qareih. ...“Underwent the sooty yoke of kitchen-vassalage;’* 

Kay. .“No mellow master of the meats and drinks ; “ 

OeraiiU. ...“ A tributary prince of Devon ; ” married to Enid ; 

Bolin .“ The Savago ; ” and Balan, his brother ; (Pure; ” 

Pereira?. ...“ Whom Arthur and his knighthood call’d The 

Oalahad. ..“But I, Sir Artliur, saw the Ifoly Grail;” 

Bors .“A square-set man and honest; ” of Lancelot’s kin; 

PeUeas. ...“Of the Isles enamoured of Etarre; 

Tristram —“Of the Woods ; ” slain by Mark, Isolt’s husband. 

Also Ulfius, Brastias, Valence, and Sagramore. 

24. rooted, grubbed up by the roots the corn, etc. 

26- the wolf... devour, a common occurrence to this day in 
parts of India. 

28. lent ... four feet. Many authentic records of wolf- 
reared children in comparatively modern times are to be found. 
A good account of a half-wild boy, captui'ed in a wolf’s den, is 
given in Dr. Ball’s Jungle Life in India, where the description of 
tlie boy’s habits tallies with that given in the text of the habits 
M his forerunners in Cameliarde. Cf. the talc of Romulus and 
Remus and the ancient belief in the existence of the were-wolf, 
or loup-garou, a bo^ic, half-man, half-wolf, that devoiu'cd 
children. Giraldus Cambrensis tells us that Irishmen can 
“change into wolves.” 

•Sons of Lot and Bclllccnt, and so called Artbur'a nej^hewe. 
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32. wolf -like men. Cf. Geraint and Enidt of bandit knights ;— 

“ Stript from the three dead wolves of woman bom 
The three gay suits of armour which they wore. ” 

31. mock... four feet, go on all fours like the wolf that had 
suckled them. 


34. Groan’d for, eagerly longed for. 

35. his brother king, Urien, called * Rion * in Merlin and 
' Urycnce ’ or ‘ Ryence, king of North Wales ’ by Malory. 

36. a heathen horde, called Saracens in Merlin and by Malorv; 
in reality they were perhaps Norsemen, **the heathen of the 
Northern Sea” {Geraint and Enid) and Saxons. 

38. And on the spike ... amazed. Notice the alliteration ; the 
dominant letters are ap, k, and t; all sharp, hard sounds. 

43. H© is not Uther’s son. For the reason of these doubts, see 


below. 

54. tho’ his face was bare, i.e. his visor, the face-piece of his 

helmet, was raised. A hint is, perhaps, here given that Gumeyere 
ou"ht to have instinctively known at sight of Arthur s face that 
he^was God’s ‘ highest creature here ’; but, as she says of herself, 
in the Idyll that bears her name, her 

false voluptuous pride, that took 
Too easily impressions from below. 

Would not look up ” 

to recognize 'the height of Arthur’s purity. 

56. Felt... life. In this line the first, second, and fifth foot are 
trochees, as is also the first foot of the next line : 

“ Felt the I light of 1 licr ^yes 1 into | his life' 

Smite on | the siid-lden.” 

Such variations from the usual iambic regularity-^* dis^rds 
dear to the musician ” (Sea 2>rcam5)—give strength and emphasis 


AFuQur — 

degraunce, and ever after he loved her. 

For while. For introduces the reason of his return. 


65. for most ... kings. Sec below, lines 110-115, for the names 

of some of them. v- 

72. the son of Gorlois. Gorlois is called by GeofFro^i^f 
moiTth * dux Cornubice,* and by Malory ‘ duke of Tin’WgcI m 
‘Corncwayle.* “The small town of Tinta^di, m Cornwall, is 
situated mi the coast of the Bristol ChannSI, about four miles 
from Camelford. Tlic ruins of the castle, whiclThad become so 
celebrated in medieval romance, are still sc§o on the brow of a 
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rock, partly insulated, overlooking the sea*’ (Note in Wright’s 
Malory). See below, lines 184-22U. 

73. the son of Anton. See below, lines 220-223. Malory 
says, ** Well,” ^id Merlin, I know a lord of yours (Uther’s) in 
this land that is a passing true man and a faitliful, and he shal 
have the nourishing of your child ; his name is Sir Ector, and heo 
is lord of a faire livelyhood in many parts of England and Wales.” 
In the English JUer'lin this lord is called ‘ Sir Antour. ’ 

75. Travail ...of the life. As in the birth of a child, so it is 
natural that in the birth of first love there should be a painful 
sense of yearning and a strong disturbance of a man’s whole 
being. So Adam, speaking of Eve (Milton, P. L. viii. 630) says:— 

** here passion first, I felt. 

Commotion strange.” 

81- What happiness ... lonely King. Cf. Adam’s*complaint in 
Paradise, P.Z,. viii. 364-5 :— 


“In solitude 

What happiness? W’ho can enjoy alone?** 

82. ye stars that shudder. Cf. Fatima,: _ 

“ O Love, Love, Love ! O withering might! 

O Sun, that from thy noonday lieight 

Shudderest when I strain my sight.” 

83. O earth... under me. So, in The. Princes'^, the “doubts” 
and “ haunting sense of hollow shows ” that vex the Prince, dio 
out when the woman he loves yields herself up to him in answer 
to his prayer, 

“ Accomplish thou my manhood and tljy.solf; 

Lay thy sweet liands in mine and trust in me.” 

_ 84. for saving I be Join’d ...make It live. TIic idea that woman 
is lie complement of man so that only in wcdtled happiness can 
mans ideally perfect state be found and that only in such a 
union can the purpose of his life be rightly fulfilled is the main 
moral of riie. Princesx : see the last canto. 

94. as he speaks ... tale. The narrative is now resumed bv 
the poet. 


bright... star. W^ith this bright picture of 
i>. 'ru ^ battle at the foundation of his realm contrast that 

wMf » of the “last dim, weird battle of the 

hearts of <l^ath-whitc mist and confusion dulled the 


batS'lJhff >. 13. “Then either 

‘‘ ?n * 1 ,^ ^ horses runne as fast as they might,” and i. 15, 

fwl l^nighto-s rode on afore, with gre-.t spores on 

vhyghes, and spurred theyr horses inyglitely as fast as theyr 
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horses might runne.” battle, the main body of an army. Cf. 
Scott, The. Lad>j of the Lake, vi. 16 :— 

“ Their barbed horsemen, in the rear. 

The stem battalia crowmed.” 

let, here used in the sense of Tnade, cav^ed. _ Cf. the common uso 
of lassen in German, and Geraint and Lnidy i.:— 

Then the good King gave orders to let blow^^ 

His horns for hunting on the morrow morn. 

105. as hero and there ... swaying, as the chief struggle swerved 
now to one part of the field, now to another. 

106. the Powers ... world. So in Guinevere we read of the 
“siens and miracles and wonders” that showed the symnathy of 
Nature with Arthur at the founding of the Round Table, and 
how the land was full of life— 

“so glad were spirits and men.” 

no the kings Carados ... Orkney. These names are all to be 
found in Malory, where (in Wright’s edition) they are spelt 
Carados, Urience (“of the land of Gore ). 

Cradelmans), Clauriance (or Clariance). 

(or Angwysauce), Morganore (“sencyall with the 

hundred knights”), and Lot. Geoffrey of Monmouth calls 

Anguisant ‘ Anguselus, King of the Scots. 

120. ‘Ho! they yield!* Cf. Malory, i. 15: “With that came 

Merlyn upon a great black horse, and sayde ^ -Arthur, 

‘Ye Sve never Tone ; have ye not done ynough? of three s^e 
thousand ye have left on lyve but fifteene thousand ; it is t^e 

for to save ho_‘ Ho ’ is the formal exclamation used by a 

comman(^r in battle or the umpire in a ^ou^aincnt to order a 
ccSXon of hostilities ; cf. Mallory, x. 44 : “ Therewith the haut 
prince cried Ho; and then they went to lodging. 

121. like a painted battle. Cf. Coleridge, 

Marhier ;— \ • 

“As idle as a painted ship, 

Upon a painted ocean.” 

Observe the accents in this line— 

“ Sd like a painted bdttle the war sto6d ^ 

-where the two accented syllables at the end of 

« • » 

^ Ids warrior ... most. Sir Lancelot of the Lake; see 

God ... battle-field. Cf. La7icdot and Maine, 
where Lancelot again says of Arthur 


The Ancient 
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«uii 1 ^.“ ^ heathen war the 6re of God 
Jills him : I never saw his like : there lives 
No greater leader.” 

129 Whereat the two ... deathless love. In the days of 

common custom for two knights to swear to 
^ defensive and offensive alliance, and they were then 

called/ro/res^ura^i. sworn brothers. men 

j is ^d in man. This expression occurs acain 

m Ba^tn and Balan. So in Harold, ii. 2. “ Words are the man.” 

135. UMus, and Brastlas, and Bedivere. Scan 

“Ulfius I andBrisItiis | and B4d|iv^re.” 

Lines composed of proper names often take license in their scan- 
Sion : cf. Verg. Oeorg. i. 437 

“Glauco I et PanO|piea& gt | In0|5 Mgll|certaj. ' 

form of the English ‘wolf.* 
^ ^ Monmouth calls him Uljinus de Bicaradock. In the 
romances it is Uljins, and the UlJCus of the English 
editions may be a mere misreadmg *» (Note in Wright’s Malory) 

141 ♦ holp* Cf. holperiy line 160, below. 

Vi ^cc “According to Geoffrey ot Monmouth (lib. 

rf'Vortirfrn^LJ^ '"'‘gician since the time 

rlrvlw ^ caused him to be sought as the only one 

difficulty he had encountered 
raising a castle on Salisbury Plain ” (Note in Wrivht’a 

^at°h^ Mereddin and narrate 

bv the Ambrosias of Saxon 

1 * he buUt Stonehenge. “The true 

4fo^nd iso between the y^rs 

of^brofh invasion of the Saxon took the Lme 

ful I^er Af Merlin, from the success- 

first chief and Ambrosms Aurehanus, who was his 

AVthnr +K “ whose service he passed into that of Kinc 

U 'he BHtons” (Morloy, kgl l^ 

Thi, his love sickness for the fair leravne 

Sven up rs^VaTt™" ‘M-^ther and Igraync’s eon &be 
M I Wifi w^ft ^ h:eeping “for to nourish there 

availeas much « fu ^^^ship and the childes 

Mtrlinand represented in 

Enchanter of thfltml ’> anS a^affi as™"" 

“the most famous man of all those times, 

wfS K ’ ^r*lu the range of all their arts, 

Wal aui V" havens, ships, and halls. 

Was also Bard, and knew the starry heavens; 

The people call’d him Wizard—” 
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152. Merlin’s master ... Bleys. Bleise, Bleyse, or Blaise, ac¬ 
cording to the legend of Merlin^ was a holy hermit who had 
protected the mother of Merlin from the fiend who was Merlin’s 
father and had undertaken Merlin’s education from infancy. 
Malory tells us how Merlin, after Arthur’s great battle against 
the kings, took his leave of King Arthur “for to goe see his master 
Bleise which dwelt in Northumberland ” ; Merlin gave Bleise an 
accoimt of the fight, “ and so Bleyse wrote the battayle word by 
worde as Merlyn tolde him, how it began, and by whom, and m 
like wise howe it was ended and who had the worst. AU the 
batayles that were done in Arthurs dayes Merlyn caused Bleyse 
his master to write them.” 

155. sat him down. Him is here, by origin, in the dative case ; 
such «reflexive datives ’ with intransitive verbs were very common 
in old English : for examples see Maetzner, i77i<7. Oram. vol. ii. 
pp. 64, 65. Cf. (Enone, 156, “ rest thee sure,” and Scott, Lay 
of the. Last Minstrely ii. 2, ” Speed thee what thou bast to do- 

160. holpen half as well ... of me. Meaning, of course, that 
the chamberlain’s help had, in fact, been less than no help at all. 

166. I have seen ... chase, the reason being that the young 
cuckoo, having been hatched in the nest of the lesser fowl, tries 
to oust the offspring of the rightful owner; cuckoos’ eggs are 
often found in the nests of smaller birds. The King asks if the 
lords have any reason for thinking Arthur has been put in posse¬ 
sion of a throne to which he has by birth no right. Cf. Harold: 
Show^day at Battle Abbey :—“The cuckoo ... Crying with my 
false egg I overwhelm The native nest.” 

173. Then Bedivere ... the King. The character of Bedivere, 
who, in The Passing of Arthuvy is the King’s last companion— 
“First made and latest left of all the knights”—is distinctly and 
consistently painted. He is a plain, blunt, honest soul, who 
troubles himself little about the doubts and difficulties whwh 
beset the belief of others in the right of Arthur’s kingship. He 
takes no account of any supernatural claim, sweeps away all the 
mystery with which some would surroimd Arthur’s bir^, and 
gives a simple, natural and, to himself at all events, a satisfactory 
account of Arthur’s parentage. Compare his conduct m Jhe 
Passing qf Arthury where, when even the King is shaken by 
doubts and inward questionings, he will have none of them, 
where he cares nothing for ghoste and dreams, and reckons a 
mystic portents as the harmless glamour of the field. He feels 
that Arthur is his true king, and having once made up his mina 
on the point despises all rumours and never swerves from un¬ 
questioning loyalty. 

178. For there be ... basebom. See Introduction to the 
181. And there be ... from heaven. See Introduction. 
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THE COMING OP ARTHUR, 
pendent nom^atlve ^beHef 

it were, with no verb to rest o” ow as 
tion after the sentence has been be^n.^ ^ change of construe- 

cfA^ies^Ss^o/bew'^and^rAff promised story - 
Greek and o/Arthur, 6. So ydpl^ 

a passing 

Margawse?®EUi^ef and^Morg^®’]^ Fay^® the Malory 

put to school in a nunnerv and X.' i ^ ^ named was 

she was a great clerk of nTgr^an^^. ” 

Jled <“ y^'^on ^"TsZ'^o^SoiTA^ “if 

and Maine:— ‘ ® Splendide mendax, and Lancelot 

** *'®°ted in dishonour stood 

^d faith unfaithful kept him falsely true." 

Arthur’s b!^Ui^tari/two makes Uther survive 

• much.?“ ““ “ All ■’ is an adverb = • quite ■ or 

211 . all as soon as bom. •* All ”='just ’ 

long^whiler^f^ eve^^^iord'^that^w great jeopardy 

strong, and many wend to have been 

Kay’s “^fish^brot^'’* an^^tS Arthur Sir 

"““‘l>"o''^‘-ed me^arilcTp"*"'^ 

of MerWs and*’5eeme"? w ‘l‘l 1'“® ‘'*'>8^ '‘^<1 

and some of them laughed should be as he said : 

other called him® h" - (Malo^rrS)."" ^®° ^ 

al "man^^of meVaLav“d”t nulf Pentecost 

but none might prevail bnf sword tliat would assay, 

...... S.lS.-Jf'i; 
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commons cried at once, ^^e will have Arthur unto our king** 
(Malory, i. 5). 

246. as he could ... would, as liberally as his broken fortunes 
allowed, not as liberally as he would have wished. 

247. Ice on summer seas, as little likely to endure as ice that 
has floated into the warmth of southern seas. Icebergs frequently 
float from the Arctic regions so far south as to be melted by the 
warm Gulf Stream. Cf. Coventry Patmore’s Angd in the House, 

3ci 2 : 

“ An iceberg in an Indian sea.” 

252 Hath body enow, has strength enough, whether of arm, or 
mind, or following. Thoughout the Idylls, Tennyson uses the 
old form * enow*: it was originally a plural form of ‘enough. 

253. O King ...and, etc., i.e. “O King, (listen) and (then) I 
will tell,” etc. Tennyson frequently uses this old form, a con¬ 
junction immediately following an invocation. 

257. dais, from the same root as disc, and meaning originally a 
quoit, then a round platter, then a high table, then a canopy 
over a high table or throne, and finally the. raised platform on 
which a high table or a throne stands. 

259. In low deep tones ... coming of a light. These lines are 
often quoted as the finest in the poem. 

261. so strait vows. Strait and strict are doublet^i.e. words 
of the same (or a similar) meaning from one root. These vows 
are briefly enumerated in Gareth and I/ynette : 

“ my knights are sworn to vows 
Of utter hardihood, utter gentleness. 

And, loving, utter gentleness in love, 

And uttermost obedience to the King,” 


Sec Tristram’s account of these vows in The Last Tournament. 

262. some Were pale... ghost, being struck with awe at the 
solemnity of the vows they had sworn. 

263. Some flush’d, as fired by noble enthusiasm for lofty deeds. 

264. others dazed ... Ught, dazzled, as it were, by the brig^ 
ness of the revelation of a new life and duties in store for them, 
which at first they could only partly understand, A pictuie of 
this life and its duties is given in Outnevere 

•* I made them lay their hands in mine and swear, 

To reverence the King as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their ts.ing. 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To honour his own word as if hia God s. 
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To lead sweet lives in purest chastity. 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her. 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 

Until they won her.*' 

267. larg^e, sublime. comfortable, comforting, cheering; 
Tennyson has * comfortable words ’ again in The Lover's Tale 

V. 2. So in the Communion Service in the 
bjuglish Prayer Book: “ Hear what comfortable words our Saviour 
Christ saith to all that truly turn to him. ” 

269. From eye... likeness of the King. Cf. The Holy Grail :~ 

this Galahad when he heard 
My sister’s vision, fill'd mo with amaze ; 

His eyes became so like her own, they seem’d 
Hers, and himself her brother more than I.” 

c< from the casement, i,e. through the glass of the 

CroM wmdow nchly dight ” with the picture of Christ on the 

^4. vert, and azure, heraldic names for green and blue. In 

^riy legen^ the different colours are sometimes supposed to be 

various virtues or feelings. Thus red (“ celestial 

nrlL Loves proper hue,” as Milton calls it) typified Love, 
green, Hope, and bltu, Truth or Faith. ^ 

Introduction. On the deck of a 
dark barge which bears Arthur away after his last battle in The 

- thrTf stood “black-stoled, black-hooded ” 

and^too^ forth their hands 

and took the kmg and wept.” Bedivere asks if they be not 

♦u 4. u* 1- j V three whereat we gazed 
On that high day, when clothed with living light, 

the throne in silence, frilniU 
KJt Arthur, who should help him at his need ? 

See note to 'The Passhig of Arthur, line 366. 

279. mage MerUn. See note to I. 150, above. 

Malory’s account of “How 

Lady 

^3. Who knows ... Lord. See Introduction. 

wonderful. “And in the midst of the lake 

See a^o clothed in white samite ” (Malory). 

Exc^Ubu^ and the casting awa^of 

*1 „ « r ™ ^<^9tng of Arthur, where this line is reneated 

thf lake. 

derived interwoven with gold or silver thread ; 

aUr* woven o? the warp. liter- 

uy woven of six threads’; cf. dtmity. Tennyson has *red 
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samite’ and ‘blackest samite’ in Lancdot and IXaxnt, and 
‘ crimson samite ’ in Tht Holy Orail. 

285. his huge cross-bilted sword. The cross-shaped hilt of 
the swords of Christian knights, symbolic of their ^ religious 
belief, was often used as a sacred emblem upon which oaths 
were taken, and which sometimes reminded them of their vows. 
Malory (xiv. 9) tells of Sir Percivale how, when sore tempted, 
“by adventure and grace he saw his sword lie upon the ground 
all naked, in whose pommel was a red cross, and the sign of the 
crucifix therein, and bethought him on his knighthood, and his 
promise made toforehand unto the good man. Then he made 
the sign of the cross in his forehead, and therewith the pavilion 
turned up so down, and then it changed unto a smoke and a 
black cloud, and then he was adred.” 

286. a mist ...Lord. For the allegorical significance of this 
description see Introduction; and cf. the description of the 
gate of the Lady of the Lake in Qareth and I/ynettt. 

290. A voice as of the waters. Cf. Bible, Rev, xiv. 2, “And 
I heard a voice from Heaven, as the voice of many waters.’ 
Cf. also Lancelot and Elaine :— 


“ She chanted snatches of mysterious hymns. 
Heard on the winding waters.” 


for she dwells ... world. It is a scientific fact that even the most 
violent storms affect only the surface of the ocean, leaving its 
depths undisturbed. 

293. Hath power... Lord. Cf. Bible, Matt. xiv. 25, ‘*^“6 
in the fourth watch of the night Jesus went unto them, walkmg 

on the sea.” 


294 Excalibur. In Malory’s Afor/c d’drMur, ii. 3, the Lady of 
the Lake, who had given Arthur the sword, says “ The name of it 

is Excalibur, that is as much to say as Cut-steel. 

the English romance Merlin, the sword bore the foUowing 

inscription:— 

“ Ich am y-hote Escalabore, 

Unto a king a fair tresore 


and it is added:— 

* * On Inglis is this writing, 

Kerve steel and iren and al thing* 

In the French Merlin it is said that the name is a Hebrew word 
meaning ‘tres cher et acier fer,’ which is, Perhaps, a print^ 
mis-correction of the true reading ‘^rancher acier 
steel and iron. Cf. Malory, iv. 9:—“And then he (^hur) 
deemed treason, that his sword wm changed ; for his ^ 

not steel as it was wont to do.” The name is also written 
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Bacalibore and CcUibum. In Geoffrey of Monmonth’a Chronicle 
we read how “Arthur himself, dressed in a breastplate worthy 
of ^ great a king, places on his head a golden helmet engraved 
with the semblance of a dragon. Over his shoulders he throws his 
^ on which a picture of Holy Mary, Mother 

of God, constantly recalled her to his memory. Girt with CcUi‘ 
6um, a most excellent sword, and fabricated in the isle of 
Avalon, he graces his right hand >vith the lance named Ron. 
This was a long and broad spear, well contrived for slaughter.” 
m6rlw uifornied Arthur that Excalibur’s scabbard was worth 
t»he sword, for while ye have the scabbard upon you ye 
shall lose no blood, be ye never so sore wounded'" (Malory, i. 
^). Arthur had also a second-best sword, Clarent; and in 
Merhn, li. 9, he is described as capturing the Irish king Ryance’s 

sword AfcLr<x,Tidoi$t.*^ Gawain also had a ^‘cood 
sword,” called OoUatine. ® 

The notion of enchanted armour is found in many old poets 
and romancers of various nations. In the Mahabarat the magic 
bow of Arjuna is described under the name GandivOy and Mukta 
Fhalaketu in the Kathd Sa,rit Sdgara (chap. 115) is presented by 
biva with a sword named Invincible. The names of some of the 
most celebrated of these enchanted weapons are given below*:— 


AU’s 
Caesar’s 
Charlemagne's 
Lancelot’s 
Orlando’s 
Siegfried’s 
The Cid’s 


sword. 


9f 

9f 

>» 


99 


9 i 


Znljikar. 
Crocea Mors. 
La, Joyexise. 
Aroundight. 
Duriiidana. 
Balmung. 
Colada. 


A list of some thirty-five such weapons is given in Brewer’s 
Uict. of Phrase and Fable, s.v. Sword. Cf. Longfellow’s lines;— 

“ It is the sword of a good knight, 

Tho’ homespun be his mail; 

What matter if it be not bight 
Joyeuse, Colada, Durindaie, 

Excalibar, or Aroundight.*' 

Spenser {F. Q. ii. 8. 19) calls Arthur’s sword Morddure. 

297. rich With Jewels. Cf. the description in The Pa.%sinn of 
Arthur, U. 224-226. 

298. eto U^, fairy jewellery of mystic significance. So in 
Milton, Par. Lost, vi. 760, 761, of the armour of tlie Son of God : 

“ He in celestial panoply all arm’d 

Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought.” 

Cf. the description of the “breastplate of judgment” made for 
the h,gh priest. Bible, Exodus, xxviii. 15-.30:—“And thou shalt 
put in the breastplate of judgment the Urim and the Tliuininim : 
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and they shall be upon Aaron’s heart when he goeth in before 
the Lord ; and Aaron shall bear the judgment of the children 
Israel upon his heart before the Lord continually”: also 
NuTnhtra^ xxvii. 21, Dtut. xxxiii. 8, Ezra, ii. 63, and I Sam. 
xxviii. 6:—'“And when Saul enquired of the Lord, the Lord 
answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by 
prophets.” The Urim and Thummim seem to have been a 
mysterious contrivance in or on the High Priest’s breastplate, 
which was supposed to give oracular responses; it consisted, 
according to some authorities, either of the four rows of precious 
stones upon which the names of the twelve tribes of Israel were 
inscribed, or of three precious stones, one of which, by some 
peculiar appearance on it, indicated *Yes,* another ‘No,’ while 
the third implied that the answer was neutral. Urim means 
Light, and Thummim, Truth. 

299. the blade ... by It. Cf. Oareth and I/ynette :— 

“ but this was all of that true steel 
Whereof they forged the brand Excalibur, 

And lightnings played about it in the storm.” 

Cf. Malory, i. 7, “Then he drew his sword Excalibur, but it 
was so bright in his enemies eyes that it gave light like thirty 
torches. ” So also in The Passing of Arthur when Excalibur was 
cast away, it 

“ Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon.” 

300. on one side ... Is yet far off. See Introduction. 

312. The swallow... dear sister. Though not in the intezro* 
gative form, this statement is meant to suggest a question and a 
doubt. 

319. And Gawain ... half heard. The distinction here sug¬ 
gested between the natures of Gawaine and Modred is carried 
out in the other Idylls. For a sketch of the characters of the 
two brothers see The. Passing of Arthur^ notes to 11. 33 and 59. 
In GwineverealsoModred’s eaves-dropping propensity isnoticed 

“ Modred still in green, all ear all eye. 

Climb’d to the high top of the garden wall 
To spy some secret scandal if he might. ” 

324. Struck for the throne , doom. See Guinevere and The 
Passing of Arthur. 

329. fair .. of men. Arthur’s fairness of complexion is alluded 
to in The Passing of Arthur; see lines 337, “with wide blue 
eyes,” and 384, “his light and lustrous curls.” The ancient 
Britons were generally of a light complexion, and ‘ blonde as 
an Englishwoman ’ is still used in France as a description of 
unusual fairness. 

336. “Ay ... and hear ye,” “Is it so and do you hear,* 
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346. who ... can walh: Unseezi. A common attribute of wizarde, 
generally described as inherent in some magic amulet, dress, 
ring, or herb that they wore. Cf. Shaks., i. Henry IV. iv. 4.:— 
“We have the receipt of fern-seed, we walk invisible,’* and 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Fair .Maxd of (he /nn, i. :— 

“ Why, did you think that you had Gyges’ ring. 

Or the herb that gives invisibility ? ” 

362. Shrunk like a fairy changeling It was an accepted 
doctrine of fau^ lore that wicked fairies had the power to substi¬ 
tute an elf or imp of their own species for a human child. The 
changeling, however, was soon recognized as no natural offspring 
by its peevishness and wizened, shrivelled appearance : it often 
resembled a little old man with a face full of puckers and 
wrinkles. Cf. Shaks., i. Henry IV. i. 1. :— •— 


** Oh, that it could be proved 
That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged 
In cradle-clothes, our children as they lay. ” 


374. and all... decks. Contrast this bright vision with the 
gloomy blackness of the “dusky barge, dark as a funeral scarf 
from stem to stem ” which carries Arthur away in The Passing 
of Arthur. The dragon ship is “gone as soon as seen”; the 
barge glides slowly away till it appears to go 

“From less to less and vanish into light.” 

379. a ninth one. Every ninth wave, and in a smaller degree 
every third, was commonly believed to be larger than those that 
went before it. Cf. iv KdKitiv rpiKVfjdff., .^Eschylus, Prom. VineC. 
1015. Southey, in his Notes to Madoc^ says that the ninth wave 
is often spoken of by Welsh poets, and quotes, “ Eva. of the hue 
of the spraying foam before the ninth wave.” The Romans 
thought that the tenth wave was the largest: “ Decumana ova 
dicuntur et decumani fluctus, quia sunt larga.” 

380. full of voices. Cf. The Voice and the Peak; and UlysseSf 
1. 55 :— 


V 


“ the tlcep 

Moans round with many voices;’* 

also The Passing of Arthur^ 1. 134, of the sea:— 

“ rolling far along the gloomy shores 
The voice of days of old and days to be ” 

and 11. 290, 464, of this Idyll 

“A voice as of the waters.” 

It is recorded that Tennyson’s first line of poetry, composed 
at the age of 5 years, was 

*'l hear a voice that’s speaking in tlie wind.’ 
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390. presently, immediately; this was the old meaning of the 
word, which has now come to denote ‘ after a short intervaL* 

391. Free sky, clear of its dismal, dark clouds. 

392. part, i.c. * depart,* the old meaning of ‘ part,* whereas the 
old meaning of * depart * was the same as that of the modem 
‘part*= ‘separate,* the two words having exchanged meanings. 
In the marriage service of the Church of England the phrase 
“till death us do part*’ appears to be a modem substitution 
for the original “till death us depart** i.e. “till death separate 
us.*’ So Scott, MarmioTty iL 32, has, of a man condemned to 
death, 

“Sinful brother, part in peace.*’ 

401. riddling triplets of old time. Cf. Qaretk and LynetU :— 

“ * Know ye not then the Riddling of the Bards ? 
Confusion, and illusion, and relation. 

Elusion, and occasion, and evasion?’ ’* 

The most ancient of the Cambrian Bards wrote in Btan 2 as of 
three rhyming lines, called Englyn Miliary or “The WaiTior’s 
Triplet,” each line containing seven syllables. Hence are said 
to have sprung the Welsh Triads, which contained the Cymric 
systems of theology, ethics, history, jurisprudence, and bardism. 
Facts and teachings were strung together in successive groups of 
three of a kind. 

402-410. Merlin’s riddling response would give Queen Belli- 
cent but little satisfaction; but what more definite answer could 
be offered by the human intellect, however powerful, to a ques¬ 
tion which in effect is identical with Pilatea query, “ What is 
truth ? ’* “As we have before our eyes,” he says, “the great pro¬ 
cesses of Nature and their outward effects, so we see in human 
life the ripening of youth and the decay of age. 

“ The result of Nature’s workings may present different 
phenomena to different eyes, but each may be to the eye that 
sees it a truthful reflection of objective fact, and the variation 
may be due to the difference of the point of view. 

“The various forces of Nature call the wild flower into visible 
life: what more docs anyone know of its origin ? And of Arthur’s 
origin different views may be held, and each, in its kind, may 
be true: all that I can tell is that he springs from the great 
deep of a mysterious past, rises through an arc of visible 
existence, and sinks again into the great deep of an unfathomable 
eternity.” 

But some of Merlin’s expressions seem meant to have a side 
reference to the incidents narrated by the Queen : thus, the *'old 
man’s wit ” that wanders may glance at Bleys’s strange tale, and 
the * naked * truth recalls the ‘ naked babe. ’ The mocking answer 
of the old seer (in Gareth and Lynette) to Gareth, who asked him 
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a question similar to Queen Bellicent’s here, has much in common 
with I^Ierlin’s mysterious response. Cf. particularly the seer’s 

“ And here is truth ; but an it please thee not, 

Take thou the truth as thou hast told it me ? ” 

409. From the ^eat deep ... he goes. According to the Triads 
of Bardismt “Animated Beings have three States of Existence, 
that of Inchoation in the Great Deep or Lowest Point of Exist¬ 
ence ; that of Liberty in the State of Humanity ; and that of 
Love, which is happiness in Heaven.” Cf. Dt Pi'o/iindis; The 
Txoo Ortetings, i., of birth and death— 

** Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep 

To that last deep where we and thou are still.” 
and Crossing the Bar :— 

“ When that which drew from out tlie boundless deep 
Turns again home.” 

Cf. also Guinevere :— 

“ And that his grave should be a mystery 
From all men, like his birth.” 

417. wage-work. For examples of alliteration in double words, 
see General Introduction. Cf. haze-hiddenj 1. 429, below. 

420. will not die... come again. The belief in a * second coming ’ 
is found in many of the legends of ancient heroes, e.g. in those of 
Charlemagne, Barbarossa, Desmond, Sebastian of Brazil. Mal¬ 
ory, xxi. 7. writes, ** Yet some men say in many parts of Eng¬ 
land that King Arthur is not dead, but had by the will of our 
Lord Jesu in another place. And men say that he shall come 
again, and he shall win the holy cross. I will not say it shall be 
so, but rather I will say, here in this world ho changed his life. 
But many men say that there is written upon his tomb this verse, 
“Hie jacet Arthurus Rex quondam Rexque futurus.” 

429. aphan^m king ... Crown’d. Mr. Hutton, Literary Essays, 
remarks on this dream, “ ... the dream in which he mingles the 
story of the actual wars of Arthur against the heathen with the 
rumours of the still struggling passions of his rebellious subjects, 
and yet augurs that the grandeur of the king will survive even 
the history of his deeds—is a splendid embodiment of Tennyson’s 
drift throughout the poem. Grant that a perfect king is a 
phantom of the human imagination, yet it is a phantom which 
will haunt it long after what wc call the real earth shall have 
dissolved ... Like all true authority, that of the ideal king is 
hidden in mystery, but the image of his glory in the heavens 
survives the crumbling of liis kingdom on earth.” 

449. flowers ... latter April. Notice the appropriatcucss of the 
season. 
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451. In May. The joyousnesa of May time is often a theme of 
old writers. Malory, xx. 1, writes, “In May, when every lusty 
heart flourisheth and burgeneth ; for as the season is lusty to 
behold and comfortable, so roan and woman rejoice and gladden 
of summer coming with his fresh flowers.” 

452. Dubrlc or Dubritius, archbishop of Caerleon-upon-Usk 
and primate of Britain. Drayton, Polyolbion, xxiv., calls him 
“St. Dubric, whose report old Caerlcon still doth carry.” 

454. The stateliest of her altar-shrines. Malory, iii. 5, says, 
“ Then was the high feast made ready and the King was wedded 
at Camelo t unto Dame Guenever in the church of St. Stephen's 
witfigreat solemnity.” ~ 

459. fields of May ... white with May ... Sun of May. Many 
similar instances of repetition in successive lines of some leading 
word may be found in Tennyson’s poems. Cf. Geraint and 
Enid, i. :— 

** Forgetful of his promise to the king, 

Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt, 

Forgetful of the tilt and tournament, 

Forgetful of his glory and his name. 

Forgetful of his princedom and its cares ; ” 

also The Holy Grail :— 

** Blood-red, and sliding down the blacken’d marsh 
Blood-red, and on the naked mountain top 
Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red ; ” 

and Guinevere: — 

“Was chosen Abbess, there, an Abbess, lived 
For three brief years, and there, an Abbess, past 
To where, beyond these voices, there is peace.” 

464. A voice as of the waters. See 1. 290, above. 

468. with drooping eyes. Was this an ordinary bride timidity 
or due to her consciousness that her heart was not the king’s ? 

476. Great Lords from Rome. Malory, v. 1, tells how twelve 
aged ambassadors of Rome came to King Arthur as ambassadors 
and messi^ers from the Emperor Lucius, which was called at 
that time Dictator or Procuror of the Public Weal of Rome, to 
demand truage of the realm on the ground of the statutes and 
decrees made by Julius Crcsar conqueror of the realm. And subse¬ 
quently we read how Arthur made war against Lucius and smote 
him with Excalibur, “ that it cleft his head from the summit of 
his head, and stinted not till it came to his breast. And then 
the emperor fell down dead, and there ended his life.” 

488. That God ... secret word. Arthur had, doubtless, informed 
his knights, when swearing them of the Table Round, how 
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authority had been bestowed on him and sanction given to hia 
“boundless purpose” by secret revelation from heaven. 

499 The King wlU follow ... King. Cf. St. Paul^ 

Bible, 1 Cor. xi. 1 “Be ye foUowers of me, even as I also am 

of Christ.” . . 

503. The slowly-fading ... world. In the fifth 
411) the last of the Roman legions was 

Rome needed aU her soldiers at homo: the Goth was on her 
track, and as an empire she was already on tho wane. 

606 ‘Behold ... pay.* Malory, v. 2, tells ** the 

... r J A JVi _ ..iA v.a1n afTfi.nisfc the 


criven: “ I will that ye return unto your loiu x w. 

the Common Weal for the Romans and say him, Of lus 
and commandment I set nothing, and that ^ 

ne tribute that I owe to him, no to none other prmce 

Christian ne heathen ; but I pretend to have and 
sovereignty of the empire, wherein I am entitled by the right of 
my pr6dec6Ssors, sometime kings of tins land* 

511. your Roman wall- Agricola drew a of 

stations across the interval, ^out 40 miles m 

the Firth of Forth and the Clyde; m the reign of Antoninus 
Pius this line was afterwards fortified by O' ^urf rampar^ 
erected on foundations of stone. The Emperor Ha i- j 

a rampart of earth to be erected between ^ewcastle and Carlisle 

and Septimius Severus had a stone wall built 

rampart and in the same locality. Considerable traces of these 
walls may still be seen. 

517. twelve great battles. Some of these battles are enumer¬ 
ated and described in Z/ancelot aTid JUIainc, 
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THE PASSING OF ARTHtTR. 

Notes. 

The incidents in Arthur’s career that immediately preceded 
his «lcath are briefly these. The queen, Guinevere, had left the 
king’s court, and fled to hiding at the nunnery of Amesbury, 
owing to the discovery by the treacherous Mqd red, the king’s 
nephew, of her love for Lancelot. King Arthur had gone to 
attack Lancelot in the north ; during his absence Modred had 
raised a revolt, and had had himself crowned king. The king 
marched south, and pursued Modred to the west coast. On his 
way he stopped at Amesbury, and had the farewell interview 
with the repentant queen so beautifully described in the Idyll of 
Guinevere. The king then marches westward in pursuit of 
Modred. 

1. That story ... minds. These lines form a second and ex> 
planatory title to the poem, the hold Sir Bedivere. * Bold ’ is 
what is called a * permanent epithet,’ since it is nearly always 
used by the poet along with the name of Bedivere. So, in Homer, 
Achilles is always ‘swift-footed,* and in Vergil, .^neas is always 
‘pious’, and in Scott’s Lay of the Last Min-strelt William of De- 
lorainc is always ‘good at need.’ In The Coming of Arthur 
Bedivere’s boldness shows itself specially in liis defence of 
Arthur’s right to the throne :— 

“For bold in heart and act and word was he. 

Whenever slander breathed against the King.” 

For other points in Bedivere’s character see lines 50-64, 150-3, 
256-277, below, and notes. 

2. First made and latest left. Cf. The Coming of Arthur :— 

“Then Bedivere, the first of all his knights 
Knighted by Arthur at his crowning—” 

In Malory’s Morte d'Arthur^ xxi. 4, we read how at the end of 
his last great battle King Arthur “looked about him and there 
was hee warre that of al his boost and of al his good knights, 
were left no moe alive but two knights, that was Sir Lucan the 
butler and Sir Bedivere his brother, and tliey were right sore 
wounded”; and in the next chapter Sir Lucan’s death is 
described, “ therewith the noble Knight’s heart brast,” so that 
Bedivere was left as the sole survivor of all Arthur’s knights. 

3. when the man ... voice, when extreme old age had left 
Bedivere only strength enough to tell the tale of his past life. 
Cf. the Latin vox et preeterea nihil. 
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5. otlior xuliidB, unsympathetic minds, different in feeling from 
those of Bedivere’s fellows in the “true old times*’ that were 
dead; cf. 11. 395-406, below. 

6. For on their march. ‘For ’ introduces the facts which form 
the substance of Bedivere’a story and which may be called the 
reason why he had a story to tell, to westward. See below, 

1. 59 and note. 

7. Who slowly ... King. Bedivere, passing in the ejuiet night 
through the slumbering camp, overheard Arthur in his tent 
mourning over the failure of his purposes. 

9. I found Him ... And Him not. Arthur cannot understand why 
the glory and power of God should be so clearly manifested in the 
works of nature, in the visible beauty of heaven and earth, while 
His dealings with mankind seem fxill of mystery and contradiction. 
Arthur had fought in God’s cause and founded the Round lablc 
for “love of God and men” : was he now to die amid the ruins 
of his life’s work ? 

13. for why. In Old English we have a torm fo'i'xuhy orybru?/i» 

(= because), where why or xohi is the old instrumental case of the 
relative pronoun who. The expression for why, used, as here, as 
an equivalent to the interrogative wherefore, is met with in old 
ballad poetry and in modern imitations of it, as in Cowper s John. 
Qilpin, 11. 211-12;— 

“ He lost them sooner than at first; 

For why?—they were too big.” 

In ffdrper's Afayaziiif. for December 1883, Mrs. Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie writes, “ The first ‘ Idyll ’ and the last, I liave heard Mr.^ 
Tennyson say, are intentionally more archaic than the others. 
This archaism is noticeable in the studied severity and simplicity 
of the diction generally as well as in the use of such old forms or 
words as stricken, upheaven, lightly, heM, lief; in the repetition of 
‘permanent epithets,’ whether composed of single words as in 
* Dold Sir Bedivere,’ or of wliole lines as “Clothed in white 
samite, mystic, ^vonde^ful ; ” also in the formal introduction to 
each speech, as 

“ Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere ’* 

“ To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere.” 

14. lesser God ...world. So the Gno.stic heresy taught that 
God wa.3 a being far removed from all care for this world, both 
creating and governing it by inferior powers or beings sent forth 
by Him, one of whom they held to be tlic ‘Word’ or the 
‘Wisdom’ of God. This notion was adopted from the Platonic 
demiurgtu. lesser, the double comparative form, is generally u.sed 
as the comparative of ‘ less,’ tlie adjective. In Shakspere, ‘ lesser 
is sometimes an adverb, as in “Others that lesser hate him.” 
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16. Cf. Tennyson, Tht Ancient Sage :— 

“But some in yonder city hold, my son, 

That none but Gods could build this house of ours. 

So beautiful, vast, varioxis, so beyond 

All work of man, yet, like all work of man 

A beauty with defect—till That which knows. 

And is not known, but felt thro* what we feel 
Within ourselves is highest, shall descend 
On this half-deed, and shape it at the last 
According to the Highest in the Highest.** 
firom beyond, from His seat in the highest heavens. 

19. But that... to the close. Cf. Cowper’s hymn beginning 
“ God moves in a mysterious way,” especially the lines 

“ Blind unbelief is sure to err 
And scan His work in vain,** 

and Geraint and Enid, ii.:— 

“O purblind race of miserable men. 

How many among tis at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves, 

By taking true for false, or false for true ; 

Here thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen.” 

Also The Ancient Sage :— 

“ My son, the world is dark with griefs and graves, 

So dark that men cry out against the Heavens. 

Who knows but that the darkucss be in man? 

The doors of Night may be the gates of Light. 

• • • « • * 

And we, the poor earth’s dying race, and yet 
No phantoms, watching from a phantom shore 
Await the last and largest sense to make 
The phantom walls of this illusion fade 
And show us that the world is wholly fair.** 

24. And all... peace alludes specially to the treachery of 
Guinevere and Lancelot. 

26. Reels ... beast. Cf. The Coming of Arthur, 10-12 

** And so there grew great tracts of wilderness 
Wherein the beast was ever more and more 
But man was less and less, till Arthur came,** 

and The Last Tout-nament, 122-5 :— 

“ Or whence the fear lest this my realm, uprear’d 
By noble deeds at one with noble vows. 

From flat confusion and brute violences 
Reel back into the beast and be no more.** 
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Cf. also In Mem. cxviii.:— 

** Till at the last arose the man ; 

Who throve and branched from clime to clime 
The herald of a higher race 


Move upward, working out the beast 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 

Many similar passages might be quoted to show that Tennyson 
views Nature and Society “with the eye of the evolutionist.” 


27. My God... death. Compare the despairing cry of David, 
Bible, Psalmsy xxii. 1, when he “complains in great discourage¬ 
ment,” “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?”—a cry 
which is repeated by Christ on the Cross : see Matthew^ xxvii. 
46, and Mark^ xv. 34. In various parts of The Idylls of The 
Kina an analogy is suggested between the life of Christ and that 
of tne ideal King j common to both are the mystic origin, tlic un¬ 
ceasing struggle against evil, the seeming failure, the ‘agony,’ 
the ‘ passing, to come again.* Cf. Gareth and Lynellc, 116 :— 

“Follow the deer? follow the Christ, the King.” 


Cf. also line 157, below, and 
After •— 


note ; and Locksley Hall Sixty Years 


“ Forward till you see the highest Human Nature is divine.” 

“King Arthur stands out as a mystic incarnation, a Christ-inan 
pure, noble, un-erring : coming mysteriously into the world, and 
vanishing mysteriou^y, according to the prophecy of Merlin: 

* From the great deep to the great deep he goes.’ 

. He is the perfect flower of purity and chivalry, and tlic kingdom 
he seeks to found is the very kingdom of Christ upon eartii” 
(Dawson’s The Makers of Modern Hnylish'). 


28. I pass...not die. Even in the extremity of Ins despair 
Arthur has faith in the fulfilment of the prophecy regaiiling his 
mysterious doom made by ^Icrlin, * the wise niau ’ ; see 'The 
Coming of Arthur^ 418, 9 


“ And Merlin in our time 
Hath spoken also, not in jest, and sworn 
Tho’ men may wound him, that he will not die, 

But pass again to come.” 

29. weird battle. See the description of the battle, below, 
lines 96-135. 


_30. Gawaln was brother of Modre<l and fJarcth an<l nephew of 
King Arthur, being son of his sister, “ Lot's wife, the Queen of 
Orkney, Bellicent.” 

31. Idlled In Lancelot’s war. Malory. Morte d'Arthur, xxi. 
2, thus describes Gawain’s death: “And then was the noblo 
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knight sir Gawaine found in a great boate lying more than halfe 
dead ‘ My uncle King Arthur,’ said sir Gawaine, ‘ wit ye well 
that my deathcs day is come and all is through mine owne hasti- 
ncsse and wilfulnesse, for I am smitten upon the old wound that 
sir Launcelot du I^ke gave me, of the which I feclc that I must 
die.’ And so at the houre of noone sir Gawaine betookehissoule 

into the hands of our Lord God.” 

31 the ghost of Gawain. The heading of Malory’s Morlt d' 
Arthur, xxi. 3, is “ How after sir Gawaine’s goast appeared unto 
King Arthur, and warned him that he should not fight as at that 
day ” The appearance of such visions, significant of coming evil, 
before a fatal fight, is often narrated in old chronicles: cf. the 
vision of Samuel appearing to Saul at Endor before his last battle 
and death, and that of Cxsar to Brutus before Philippi, and those 
of the Norman Saints to Harold before Senlac {Harold, v. 1). 
Malory makes Arthur have a dream also before his first great hght 
for the throne, blown ... wandering wind. In Dante s Purgatorio, 
Canto v.,the punishmentof “carnal sinners” is thus described:— 

“ The stormy blast of hell 

With restless fury drives the spirits on. 

Whirl’d round and dash’d amain with sore annoy. ^ 

When they arrive before the ruinous s\^ep, o 6U 

There shrieks are heard, there lamentations, moans, 

And blasphemies ’gainst the good Power in heaven. 

I understood that to this torment sad 
The carnal sinners are condemn’d, in whom 
i Reason by lust is sway’d ” (Cary’s Translation). 

Somewhat similar is the idea in Vergil, vi. 140; 






“ aliaj panduntur inanes ^ 

Suspensre ad ventos.” 

3*’ Hollow all delight. Gawain’s character is gradually de¬ 
veloped in the Idt/Us. At first we have a bright, frank, impulsive 
boy; see 7’Ac Commg of Arthur, 319-21 : — 

“And Gawain w’ent, and breaking into song 
Sprang out, and follow’d by his flying hair 
Ran l&e a colt, and leapt at all he saw. 

Later {Gareth and I/ynette) he appears as a knight of brilliant 

achievements :— , , • »> 

“ The shield of Gawain blazon’d rich and bright. 

In Lancelot and Elaine we find the first hint of the taint of 

disloyalty^ 

“ Gawain, surnamed The Courteous, fair and strong. 

And after Lancelot. Tristram, and Geraint 
And Gareth, a good knight, but therewithal 
Sir Modred’s brother, and the child of Lot, 

Not often loyal to his word.” 
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The same Idyll says that his “wonted courtesy” was 
“ Courtesy with a touch of traitor in it.” 

In Tht Holy Qrail his want of lofty aim and serious purpose 
is contrasted with his ready impulsiveness : w’e read how, when 
the knights took oath to rido a twelvemonth and a day in quest 
of the Grail, “Gawain swore, and louder than the rest,” but that 
soon growing “much awcaried of the quest,” ho renounced it 
and spent his year in dalliance; and how, subsequently, in “foolish 
words—A reckless and irreverent knight was he,” he ridiculed 
all such enterprises. 

And finally, in Pclleas and Etarre —though at first there 
flashed through his heart 

“ The fire of honour and all noble deeds ”— 

all noble impulse is dissipated by the first shock unth temptation; 
although Pellcas knows him for the one **whom men call light 
of love,” he trusts his pledged troth, only to find himself 
treacherously betrayed— 

“ Alas that ever knight should be so false.” 

( It is only after Gawain’s death that his spirit discovers and 
mourns the worthlessness of the earthly delights which in his 
lifetime he had put above his loyalty and his duty. The gradual 
lowering of Gawaia’s character is '•yniboUc of that mosal degenera¬ 
tion of the whole order of the Hound Table which spoiled the 
purpose of Arthur’s life. 

The older chroniclers, before Malory, give Gawain a much 
nobler character, making him almost Lancelot’s equal. 

35. an isle of rest, “ the island valley of Avilion ” of line 427, 
below. So in Homer, Od. xi., the shade of Tiresias foretells to 
Odysseus : — 

“ So peaceful shalt thou end thy blissful days 

And steal thyself from life by slow decays.” (Pope.) 

39. wall their way. Cf. the Canto from The Purgatorio 
of Dante, quoted above:— 

“ As cranes. 

Chanting their dolorous notes, traverse the sky, 

Stretched out in long array, so I beheld 
Spirits ; who came loud wailing, hurried on 
By their dire doom.” (Cary.) 

Cf. also Horn. II. iii, 3, and Verg. x. 264. 

41. Shrill’d ; hut... cries. Notice the cflTect of the unusual break, 
<lenoted by the semicolon, after the first half-foot ; the reader is 
brought to a sudden pause, as if to listen to the shrill wail of tho 
flying spirit. For other examples of this rliythm see General 
Introduction, p. xix. ; and cf. Horn. ll. i. 52, /SdXX’, atcl oi... 
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43. As of some ... lords. With this simile in illustration of 
cries of defeat and despair, contrast the one contained in lincs_457» 
461, below, Then from the dawn, etc,” which describe the jubi* 
lant cries welcoming King Arthur to his isle of rest. 

46. light upon the wind. Cf. Dante, Purgatorio, v. 72-4 :— 

‘ ‘ Bard ! willingly 

I would address those two together coming 
Which seem so light before the wind.” (Cary.) 

48. all that haunts ... wUd. So, in Guinevere^ the Queen 

** Fled all night long by glimmering waste and weald. 

And heard the spirits of the waste and weald 
Moan as she fled, or thought she heard them moan.” 

In the same Idyll, in a description of the signs and miracles and 
wonders which marked the founding of the Round Table, the 
gladness of ** spirits and men,” of “ the little elves,” the “fairy- 
circle” and “merry bloated things ” is specially dwelt upon. AU 
creation sympathized with Arthur’s noble purposes at the outset, 
and now mourns his failure. 

49. go along with me, be involved in my ruin. 

51 lot pass ... field. Bediverc’s unimaginative and practical 
nature has no care for anything which he cannot see and touch 
and account for ; all else he regards as of no significance, or, at 
most, as harmless. 

53. thy name ... cloud. Cf. The Last Toui'^xament 

“ the knights, 


Glorying in each new glory, set his name 
High on all hills and in the signs of heaven,* 

and To the Queen, at the end of the Idglls 

“ that gray king, whose name, a ghost 
Streams like a cloud, man-shaned, from mountain peak, 
And cleaves to cairn and cromlech still.” 

‘ Arthur’s Seat ’ is the name given to the lofty hill near gdin- 
burgh and to other “high places” in various parts of Great 
15ritain; certain cromlechs in Glamorgan and ui Herefordshii 
are known as ‘ Arthur’s Stones.* 

56. Light was Gawaln. Unworthy of trust or serious regard. 

59. Modxed. In Guinevere Ai’thur calls him 

“the man they call 
My sister’s son—no kin of mine, who leagues 
With Lords of the White Horse, heathen and knights, 


Traitors 




nfrnin in Uiics 155-8, bclow, disclaims kinship with him* 
Modre^’s character is painted throughout the Idylls in the 
est eXurs. Even in boyhood his mean and treacherous nature 
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13 hinted at in contrast with the frankness of the young Gawain ; 
see TAc Coming of ArthuTy .322, 3 :— 

“ But Modrcd laid his ear against the door. 

And there half heard.” 

Again, in Gareth and LynetlCy 25-32, Gawain’s hearty acknow¬ 
ledgment of young Gareth’s prowess brings into strong relief 
Modred’s ungraciousness :— 

■“ Though Modred biting his thin lips was mute. 

For he is always sullen.” 

Modred’s shield in Arthur’s Hall was “blank as death,” for he had 
done no noble deed, while Gawain’s was * ‘ blazoned rich and bright. ” 
In the last line of Pelleas and Etarre — 

“ And Modred thought, * The time is hard at hand * ” 

—a hint is given that Modred had been secretly nourishing 
treacherous thoughts against the king ; and, finally, inOuincvere, 
we read that it is Modred 

“ that like a subtle beast 
"Lay couchant with his eyes upon the throno 
Ready to spring, waiting a chance.” 

The success of his traitorous scheming and his open rebellion 
bring the tale of his base life down to the date of the “ last weird 
battle.” In the west. Malory tells how, when Modred and his 
party had fled to Canterbury, after being worsted by Arthur 
in a great battle on “ Ba^endo^vne ” (? Barham-donm, near 
Cante^ury, where are still remains of an ancient burial-place), 
“ the noble king drew him with his hoast downe unto the sea 
side westward unto Salisbury.” In Merlin we read that find¬ 
ing Modred had retreated into Wales Arthur proceeded west¬ 
ward as far as Salisbury, whence he issued orders for assembling 
a fresh army, which was to meet him at Wiiitsuntide, and then 
continued his march still further into the West, where Modred 
with his force was ready to encounter him. Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth states that Modred made his last stand in Cornwall on the 
river Cambnla, called Camblan in the Vita Aferlini. In Laya¬ 
mon’s Brut the place is called Camclford. 

^ 63. Right well ... King. The doubts as to Arthur’s rightful 
title to the throne, which arose out of the mystery of his birth, 
find frequent expression in The Coming of Arthur. The “many 
rumours on this head” arc described by Bediverc (11. 175-2.3G), 
who gives his own matter-of-fact account of the affair, which is 
no mystery to his simple and loyal heart. Lancelot is the first 
to acknowledge Arthur’s title (11. 127-9) :— 

“ ‘ Sir and my liege,’ he cried, * the fire of God 
Descends upon thee in tlie battle-field; 

I know thee for my king.’” 
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In Gareth and Lynctte Belliccnt, Arthur's sister, referrine to tho 
doubts of those 

** who deem him not, 

Or will not deem him wholly proven king,” 
adds, as to her own belief, 

“Albeit in mine own heart I knew him king.” 

After this, little is said of these doubts until, as we read in The 
Last Toumamenty their vows “began to gall the knighthood,” 
and they asked whence 

“ Had Arthur right to bind them to himself ? ” 

1 This loss of faith, the result of the gradual weakening of the moral 
[ fibre of the Order, presages the final catastrophe. 

67. when we strove ... north. “Arthur’s glorious wars ”, are 
enumerated and, some of them, briefly described by Lancelot in 
Lancelot and Elaine, the Roman wall, see The Coming of Arthury 
1. 511 and note. 

73. And they my knights. An instance of the construction 
known as the “pendent nominative”; owing to a change of syntax 
in the middle of the sentence, the nominative ‘ they * is left with¬ 
out a V’erb. Cf. The Coming of Arthury 1. 182. 

77. One lying ... Almeshury. See Guinevere :— 

“ prone from off her seat she fell 
And grovelled with her face against the floor.” 

Ambrose-bury, Ambresbury, Almesbury, or Amesbury, in Wilt¬ 
shire, miles from Salisbury, possessed an ancient abbey of 
Benedictine nuns, to which, as the old chronicles relate, 
Guinevere had fled after her fall. 

78. Hath folded ... world. Has covered my path in life with 
darkness and confusion. 

81. Lyonnesse. A fabulous country, an extension of Cornwall 
to the south and west, said to be now covered by the sea. There 
is still extant near Land’s End a tradition that the Scilly Isles 
wore once part of the mainland ; similarly, in parts of Ireland, 
the belief exists that a large portion of the island was swallowed 
up by the sea and occasionally comes to the surface. The name 
is sometimes written Lconno 3 ’s. 

S7. phantom circle alludes to the distant sea-horizon, vague 
and ill defined; it is called “sca-circle” in Enoch Arden; Cf. 
Ulysses, 19, 20:— 

“ Whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move ; ” 

also Shelley, Euganean Hills, 19, and Verg. ^n. iii. 496. 

90. when the great ... lowest, i.e. in midwinter. Notice the 
appropriateness of the seasons to the various events in Arthur's 
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career. In 7%c Ooming of A.rth.xir it is in “ the night of the new 
year ” that Arthur is born. When he is married to Guinevere, 

“ The sacred altar blossomed white with May.” 

In TAe Holy Grail it is ‘*on a summer night” that the vision 
appears and the quest is undertaken. The date of The Last 
TourTuxment is placed in the ‘‘yellowing autumn tide.” Guine* 
vere’s flight talces place when the white mist of early winter 
shrouds “the dead earth.” The flnal catastrophe is now fitly 
accomplished at midnight in the dead of winter, the most 
sombre, most comfortless hour and season. 

91. rolling year. Cf. Latin fo/t'cnii6t«an7i*s (Vergil, ./iTn. i. 234). 

93, Nor ever yet ... west. Malory’s account is as follows:— 
“and never was there seene a more dolefuller battailc in no 
Christain land, for there was but rashingand riding, foyning and 
stricking, and many a grim word was there spoken cither to other, 
and many a deadly stroke ... And thus they fought all the long 
day, and never stinted till the noble knights were laid to the cold 
ground: and ever they fought till it was nigh night, and by that 
time was there an hundred thousand laid dead upon the doxine.” 
The following description from Le Mort Arthur, (edited by Mr. 
Fumivall from the Harleian MS. No. 2252 in the British ^luseum) 
gives a good idea of the style of the old poet:— 

“ Arthur of bataylc ncuj’r blaune 
To dele woundys u'j'kke and wyde. 

Fro the morow that it bogaune, 

Tylle it was nere the nightis tyde; 

There was many A spere spente, 

And many a thro word they spake, 

Many A bronde was bowyd and benta. 

And many a knight?> hclinc they brake 
Rych6 hclmcs they RofTe and rent 
The Rychd rowtes gan to-gedyr Rayke 
And C thousand vpon the bente, 

The boldest or evyn was made Ryght ineke. 

• • # • « 

As syr lucan dc boteler stode 
He sey folk vpon playnes bye, 

Bold barons of bone and blodc, 

They Refte theym besaunt, brochc, and bee.” 

95. A deathwhite mist. So, in Guinevere^ 

“ The white mist, like a face-cloth to the face. 

Clung to the dead earth and the land was still.” 

In Merlin and, Vivien Merlin has a prc.sage of 
“ An ever-moaning battle in the mist 

World-war of dying flesh against the life.” 
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Contrast with the description of “this last, dim, weird battle” 
the brilliant picture of Arthur’s first battle in The Coming of 
Arthur : — 

“ When Arthur reach’d a field-of-battlc bright 
With pitch’d pavilions of his foe, the wond 
Was all so clear about him, that he saw 
The smallest rock far on the faintest hill 
And even in high day the morning star.” 

These arc only two out of numerous occasions that may be 
found in the Idylls when the sympathy of external nature with 
the actions and emotions of man is vividly pictured. 

98. formless, vague, iU*de6ncd, objectless. 

100. For friend and foe ... voices of the dead. With the whole 
of this description may be compared that of another ‘ weird ’ 
battle in The Princess. In both passages are found good ex¬ 
amples of representative rhythm and of words whose sound 
echoes the sense. Thus in The Pidncess we find 

“until they.closed 

In conflict with the crash of shivering points” 

and 

“ And all the plain—brand, mace, and shaft, and shield— 
Shock’d, like an iron-clanging anvil bang’d 
With hammers” 

which have a close rhythmical and verbal affinity to line 188, 
below, 

“ Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn,” 
and the following lines. 

103. old ghosts, spectres of foes or friends long dead ; cf. The 
Princess :— 

“ I seem’d to move in old memorial tilts 
And doing battle with forgotten ghosts.” 

109. Shield-breakings ... helms. These lines recall the war- 
song of Arthur’s knighthood at his marriage in 7'he Coming of 
Arthur :— 

“ Flash brand and lance, fall battleaxe upon helm, 

Clang battleaxe and crash brand, let the King reign.” 

A fine contrast may be noted between the jubilant strain in this 
song, prompted by faith in the King and his mission, and the 
echo of hopeless consternation arising from the despairing shocks 
of this dim battle and the 

“shrieks 

After the Christ, of those wlio falling down 
Look’d up for heaven, and only saw the mist.” 
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114. monstrous blasphemies. So in the battle of Armageddon* 
Bible, lifv. xvi., men “ blasphemed the name of God.” Armaged¬ 
don has been thought to be typical of tho great final contest be¬ 
tween good and evil in this world, and, so far, is of a similar 
eicnificancc to this 

“battle in the \\cst 

Where all of high and holy dies away.” (To the Queen.) 

119. or thro’ death, either because of dcatln 

120. Notice the appropriateness of the dominant letter ‘s* in 
this line, representing the sibilant plash of the waves. 

129. the wan. wave. Cf. ‘ wan water,* Gareth and Lynette. In 
Le Mort Arthur we have the line 

“ But watres dope and wawes wanne.** 

See line 238, below, and note. 

132. hollow helmets, empty, having fallen off the heads of tho 
slain. 

135. The voice ... to be. The ocean has frequently been used 
in literature as a symbol of Time and Eternity. Cf. Sliaks. 
Sonnets, lx. 1,2 :— 

“ Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore. 

So do our minutes hasten to their end.” 

and Byron’s “Address to tho Ocean,” Childe Harold, iv. 

“ The image of Eternity.” 

140. wastes ... move. The sea slowly eating into the shore is 
an apt type of tempus edax rerum, * Time tliat eats things away.’ 
Colton says: “Time is the most subtle of depredators and by 
appearing to take nothing is permitted to take all.” 

143. for on my heart ... King. In the throes of the last dread 
struggle, as his physical strength ebbs low', the king’s “ sensuous 
frame Is racked w'ith pangs that conquer trust” (In Mem. v.), 
and he begins almost to doubt the significance of his ow'n mystic 
origin and the divine sanction of his “ boundless purpose.” 

147. King everywhere ... house. Bcdivcrc’s simple loyalty is 
no prey to doubt ; his practical temper finds no room for dis¬ 
cussion while work remains to be done, but insists on prompt 
action with what powers are still available. 

157. My house ... vows. Cf. Bible, Luke, xii. 49, 50, “And 
he stretched forth his hand to his disciples and said, ‘Behold 
my mother and my lirethrcn ! ’ For whosoever shall do the will 
of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.” 

170. So all daylong. The original Morte d'Arthur 

began at this point. The lines “ So all day long ... King Arthur,” 
which introduced the shorter poem, are here retained, to serve, 
perhaps, as a sorb of recapitulation of the lines now prefixed. 
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that the reader’s attention may be concentrated on the last scene 
which follows. 

172. King Arthur’s table, the knights of the Round Table. 
See note to The. Coming of ArtlniVy 1. 17. man by man, one after 
another. 

177. chancel, the eastern and most sacred portion of a church, 
formerly always separated from the main part of the building by 
^ screen of lattice work (Lat. cancelliy cross-bars). 

" ’ 178. strait, a narrow tongue of land ; the word is more usually 

applied to a narrow passage in the ocean. 

180. a great water. Since the poet wishes to represent the 
general impression produced by the view from the chapel, he 
avoids all detail, and uses the vague words * a water * instead of 
* a lake.’ The beholder would not at first sight notice whether it 
was a lake or a broad river ; all he would be conscious of would be 
a spreading slieet of water of size and shape unkno\sTi; and the 
picture is mesented to the reader just as it would first strike the 
eye of Sir Bedivere. Subsequently, where no such instantaneous 
impression is depicted, the words ‘mere’ and ‘lake’ are used. 
Cf. Derwentu-a^cr, Gala Jl'ater, etc. the sequel, what follows as 
the result of this day’s fight. 

182. unsolders, disunites, breaks into pieces. Solder (from the 
same root as solid) is a kind of metallic cement for uniting tlie 
surfaces of metals ; it is often composed of zinc (or silver) and 
copper. It is sometimes spelt and pronounced soddtr or sawder^ 

183. fellowship, confederation, united band (of knights of the 
Round Table). 

184. whereof ... record, of all the fellowships of which, etc. 

such a. sleep. Tlie comparison of death to sleep is very 
common in Homer, Vergil, and other classical poets. Thus 
Homer, II. y ii. 241, has KotfArjearo virvovy ‘ he slept an 

iron sleep*; cf. Vergil, yEn.y x. 745, fei-rtus urget sommis, and 
IMoschus’s arlptiova vriyp€Tov vnvov. See also In Mem.y Ixvii., 
“Sleep, death’s twin brother.” So in the Bible, AclSy vii. 60, 
Stephen “fell on sleep.” Cf. cemeUry, literally ‘sleeping-place.’ 

189. Camelot, the city wher~Arthur held his court, now 
identified with a village called Qneen Camel, in Somersetshire, 
where remains of the vast entrenchments of an ancient town are 
still to be seen. The traditions of Queen Camel still preserve 
the name of Arthur ; the bridge over the river Camel is called 
* Arthur’s Bridge,’ and there is a spring in the neighbourhood 
called ‘Arthur’s Well.* A description of Arthur’s mysterious 
liall at Camelot is given in the Idyll of The Holy Grail in the 
lines beginning— 

“ O brother, had you known our mighty hall, 

"Which Werlin built for Arthur long ago.” 
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190. I perish ... made, my life, anti with it all my noble 
narposes, is brought to ruin by those whom I was the lirst lo 
torm into one people. See The Coming of Arthur : 

“ But cither failed to make the kingdom one. 

And after these King Arthur for a space, 

And through the puissance of his Table Round, 

Drew all their petty princedoms under him. 

Their king and head, and made a realm, and reigned. 

191. Merlin. See Tht Coming of ArthuVy note to 1. 150. Tlic 
Idyll of Merlin and TTrieu gives an account of Merlin s fate. 
Sec also Matthew Arnold's Tristram and Isenlt. 

192. let what will be, be, whatever my future may be. 

195. Excalibur. See The Coming of Arthur^ note to line 204. 

199. clothed in white samite. See The Coming of Arthur^ 
L 284 and note. The recurrence of this line recalls the per¬ 
manent epithets ’ noticed under 1. C. 

202. sung or told, celebrated in song or story. 

205. fling him. Arthur regards the magic sword as a person 
endowed with life and power of its own. mere, lake or pool : 
the word originally meant * that which is dead,’ hence a desert, 
waste, or stagnant pool: cf. I^t. mare and Skt. marxty a desert, 
from mrif to die ; also French mare and English marsh. 

206. seest, a dissyllable, lightly, nimbly or quickly. Malory s 
words arc —“My lord, said Sir Bcdcverc, your commandment 
shall bo done, and lightly (I will) bring you worn again. 

* Lightly’ in this sense is common in Spenser s raery Queen. 

211. hest, from O. E. /jck 9, command;—commonly written 
with the prefix behest. The t is an added letter as \\\ whils-t. 
Chaucer uses hest^ “tlic second hest of Cod,” Pardoner s .'O/e, 
185; Spenser, F. Q. vii. 18, has “holy hcastsf the word is 

frequently used by Shaksperc: see 'J'he Tempest, i. 2. ..-/4; iii. L 
87, etc.; it occurs also in Pelleas and Etarre, “acted her best, 
at full, to the utmost, thoroughly. 

215. mighty hones. The bones of the Danish invaders heaped 
up in part of the church building at Ilytbe arc abnormally 
large-sized, and seem to show that “ there were giants in those 
da 3 ’s.” As noted above, there are still extant traces of ancient 
tombs at Barham-down. 

218. by zig-zag ... rocks. The short, sharp vowel sounds and 
the numerous dental letter-S in this line, making it broken in 
rbj’thm and difficult to pronounce, are in fine contrast wU“ ^ 
broad vowels and liquid letters which make the next line run 
smoothly and casilj' off the tongue. The sound in each 
exactly echoes the sense ; the crooked and broken path leads to 
the smooth and level shore. 
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219. levels. The plural is probably suggested by the Latin 
plural, acquora. Brimlcy suggests, perhaps too ingeniously, 
that the poet may be hinting that what looks, when seen from tljo 
high ground, “a great water,” becomes a series of flashing sur* 
faces to the eyes of a man standing on the shore. 

223. keen with frost, clear in the frosty air. 

225. topaZ'llg'hts. The topaz is a jewel of various colours, 
yellow, or green, or blue, or brown. Perhaps from Skt. tapaSt 
fire, jacinth, anotlier form of hyacinth^ a precious stone of the 
colour of the hyacinth flower, blue and purple. Cf. The Coming 
of Arthur, 297-9. 

226. subtlest, most skilfully wrought, or in a most intricate 
pattern. 

228. this way ... mind. This expression is an imitation of 
Vergil, A2n. viii. 20, Atque animum nunc hue celerem, mine divtdit 
illuCy ‘And he divides his swift mind now this way, now that.’ 
Cf. Homer, II. i. 188, iv 64 oZ h'^op... 

229. in act to throw, an expression much used by Po^e in his 

translation of the Iliad. Cf. II. iii. 349, Cipwro which 

Pope renders— 

“ Atreides then his massy lance prepares. 

In act to throw.” 

231. water-flags, aquatic plants of the genus IHs. 

233. so strode back slow. These words are all accented, and 
the line thus becomes hea^•y and slow to pronounce ; the rhythm 
thus echoes the heavy slow steps of Sir Bedivere. 

238. washing In the reeds—lapping on the crag. It has been 
remarked that these two plmases mark exactly “the difFercnccof 
sound produced by water swelling up against a pei^iQfiable 
impermeable barrier.” The water would splash softly through 
the reeds, but would make a sharper sound when striking against 
the impenetrable rock. Lap means, generally, to ‘lick up with 
the tongue, as a dog drinks ’; and hence, as here, to ‘ make a 
sharp sound as a dog docs when drinking.* Malory’s words 
are, “ I saw nothing but the waters w'ap (? beat) and the waves 
wan (?cbb).” [But in the Le Mart Arthur, Bedivere answers 
that lie sees nothing 

“But watres depe and wawes wanne.” 

May not the ‘wap* in Malory be a printer’s error for ‘deep*? 
If so, ‘ wan ’ also is an adjective, as in * wan wave,* line 129, 
above.] 

241. betrayed thy nature, been false to thy instinctive sense of 
honour and to thy title of knight. Malory says, “And thou 
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art named a noble knight, and would betray mo for the riches of 
the sword.” 


243. fealty, a doublet of ^fidelity. 

248. as thou art lief and dear. Copied from Malory. Lief is 
from tho same root as fore, and means beloved. Shakspero 
(2 Henry VI. i. 1. 28) has ^ alder-liefest * dearest of all. 


252. counting ... pebbles. In times of grave moment, when 
the mind is absorbed in deep contemplation of some event of sur¬ 
passing importance, the senses often mechanically employ tliem- 
selvcs in noticing trifling objects : cf. Mand^ 1029*1036;— 




“Strange, thstt the mind, when fraught 
With a passion so intense 
One would think that it well 
Might drown all life in the oyc— 

That it should, by being so overwrought, 
Suddenly strike on a sharper sense 
For a shell or a flower, little things 
Which else would hav'e been past by ! ” 


254. chased, engraved. Chased is a contraction of enchased: 
literally, incased, or ‘enclosed in a case or cover’; hence, 
‘covered with engraved ornament.* 

257. one worthy note, i.e. ‘ a thing worthy of note, a notable 
thing.* 

258. should thus be lost, ought (according to natural expecta¬ 
tion) to be lost. 

262. tho bond of rule, the tie uniting the ruled to the ruler, the 
connecting link between a king and his subjects, v.'hich alone 
makes systematic government possible. 

266. what record ... kept. For all his loyalty the worthy 
Bedivere can only partially recognise the scope of Arthur’s 
purpose and life-work. Unless some material and pali)able relic 
of the King is preserved, he thinks no trace of his deeds will 
remain for posterity. 


267. empty breath, unsubstantial, impalpable report. 

268. rumours of a doubt, vague traditions of a mythical 
person. 


270. Joust (or just), a tournament or sham fight; litei iilly, 
a ‘meeting together,’ from 'La.t. jiixfa, near, close. 

272. maiden of the Lake. See 'Lhe Cominy of Arthur, 282-293. 
hlalory thus describes Arthur’s first meeting with this lady : 
“ With that they saw a damsel going on the lake. What dainscl 
is that? said Arthur. That is the Lady of the Lc^kc, said Merlin; 
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and within that lake is a rock, and therein is as fair a palace as 
any on earth, and richly beseen.’' The Lady of the Lake is in 
some of the romances identified with Vivien. Lancelot is called 
‘ Lancelot of the Lake ’ from his having been educated at this 
lady’s court; see the Idyll of Lancelot and Elaine^ where the 
Lady is said to have stolen Lancelot from his mother’s arms. 

276. winning reverence, gaining respectful admiration from his 
hearers for this romantic story, now ... were lost, would be lost 
if I were to throw the sword away. 

278. clouded with his own conceit, his power of clearly dis- 
tinguisning right from wrong being obscured by his own false 
notion, conceit = conception, notion. 

2S0. and so strode, etc. The frequent repetition of single 
lines should be noticed ; it is Homeric. 

281. spoke. Varied from spake, above, to prevent monotony. 

287. miserable, mean, base. 

289. Authority ... will. When the commanding look that 

inspires awe and obedience passes from the eye of a king, he loses 
therewith his authority over his subjects. A critic has remarked 
that this personification (of authority) is thoroughly Shake¬ 
spearian ; it assists the imagination without distressing the 
understanding, as when dwelt on and expanded in detail; 
deepening the impression of the sentiment by giving along with a 
true thought a grand picture ” (Brimlcy’s Essays). Cf. Elizabetli’s 
words to Cecil: Must," she exclaimed, “is a word to bo 

addressed to princes? Little man, little man, thy father, if ho 
had been alive, durst not have used that word, but thou hast 
grown presumptuous, because thou knowest that I shall die ” 
(Lingard, Hist, of Engfand, vi. 316). Cf. also Queen Mary, v. 5;— 

“ The Queen is dying or you dare not say it.” 

290. laid widow’d, helplessly bereft. Tennyson uses this bold 
metaphorical word again in his In Mevioriam, xvii., “my 
widow’d race,” and Ixxv., “ ^ly heart, though widow’d,” and in 
Queen Mary, i. 5, “ widow’d channel.” 

293. offices, services, duty ; cf. Lat. officiunu 

296. giddy, frivolous, transient. 

298. prosper, succeed in doing his duty. 

300. with my bands. Perhaps because he bad now lio sword ; 
or, more probably, these words are introduced in imitation of 
Homer’s graphic insertion of specific details: cf. irocclv 
ftaKpa ^t^ds, ‘ he went taking long steps with his feet.’ Notice the 
touch of human personality in the king’s sharp anger ; otherwise 
Arthur is generally represented by Tennyson as a rather colour- 
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less being, and as almost “too good for human nature’s daily 
food.” Guinevere in Lancelot and Elaine calls him 

“ the faultless king, 

The passionate perfection.” 

301. then quickly rose, etc. “Every word tells of rapid, 
antatcd, determined aetion, refusing to dally with temptation ” 
(Brimley). 

304. wheel’d, swung it round over his head. 

305. made lightnings, made a succession of brilliant (lashes. 

306. and flashing ... in an arch. “A splendid instance of 
sound answering to sense, which the older critics made so much 
of; the additional syllable (in the last foot, in dn arch) whicli 
breaks the measure and necessitates an increased rapidity of 
utterance, seeming to express to the car the rush of the sword 
up its parabolic curve ” (jBrimley). 

307. streamer of tho northern mom, tongue of light shooting 
from the horizon ; one form of the Aurora Eorectlis. Cf. Scott, 
Lady of the Lahe^ iv. 9 ; — 

Shifting like flashes darted forth 
By the red streamers of the north.” 

308. moving isles of winter, floating icebergs. Observe how 
the poet in three lines presents a complete picture of one of 
nature s grandest phenomena, thus introducing a most vivitl 
simile without interrupting the flow of the narrative. Notice 
the compression of style, shock, collide. 

311. ^pt, went below. To dip generally means * to put \iiulcr 
the surface here * to go under.’ 

316. drawing thicker breath, breathing more hca\'ily as bciujj 
nearer death. » o 


^ thine eyes. Arthur had no need now to ask 
^ obeyed the command ; the expression of 

nc knights eyes told enough. The sudden exclamation is very 


323. t^ee lives of mortal men. Homer {Odys. iii. 245) says of 
cstor that he had been king during three generations of men. 
In later tunes Nestor was called rpiydpiju. 

334. my wound ... cold. Malory’s words arc, “Alas, the 
wound in your head hath caught much cold. ” 

335. half rose, slowly, with pain. The two long syllables at 

f line, and the pauses after tho first and second feet 

line, admirably represent the slow and intcrrui)tcd 
enort of the wounded king to rise. 
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337. wistfully, with eager longing. Wistful is x>robahly by 
origin a misspelling of wishful^ from the mistaken idea that it 
was connectcQ with O. E. tois, know. 

338. as in a picture, as the eyes of a painted portrait often 
have a 6xed and expectant gaze. Cf. ./Eschylus, A^amevinony 
240, iv ypatpais, * She (Iphigenia) cast at each of those who 
sacrificed a piteous glance, gazing as (one) in a picture.* 

345. nightmare. A fiend or witch, supposed to cause evil 
dreams. Skelton has ** Medusa, that mare * (».e. that hag). 

350. clothed with his breath, enveloped as by a cloak in a 
mist caused by his own damp breath clinging round him in the 
frosty air. 

351. larger than human. Cf. the Idyll of Guinevere :—• 

The moony vapour rolling round the king. 

Who seemed the phantom of a giant in it, 

Enwound him fold by fold.” 

Cf. also Dream of Fair JFomen, 1. 87, and the Latin humano 
major (Ovid, Fasti iL 503). 

353. like a goad. The remorse he felt for his disobedieucc, 
and the fear that the king might suddenly die, urged him on as 
a goad urges oxen. 

354. harness, origiually, as here, body armour. 

356. bare black cliff clanged. Observe the alliteration and 
the number of accented monosyllables succeeding each other, 
thus representing the successive reverberations of sound. Words¬ 
worth {Skatin'j) has a passage equally full of sound :— 

“ With the din 

Smitten, the precipices rang aloud. 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron.” 

based, planted ; the word is generally used in a metaphorical 
sense. 

358. dint of armed heels, the tread of iron-shod heels. 

363. ware, aware; cf. Bible, ActSy xiv. 6: “They were ware 
of it.” 

364. dense, thickly crowded. 

365. black-stoled. The stole was a long loose robe reaching to 
the feet. Cf. “In stoles of white” (Sir GalahaeV). With this 
description contrast that of the ship in The Coming of ArlhuTy 
374-5 

“ And all from stem to stern 
Bright with a shining people on the decks.” 
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lUro a dream. As uncArthly and indistinct os imnircs scon in a 
dream. 

386. three Queens. See The Cominj oj' Art}iurf*27oS :— 

** Tliree fair Queens, 

Who stood in silence near his throne, the fricmls 
Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, with bright 
Sweet faces, who will help him at his need.” 

Malory says, “One was King Arthur's sister. Queen Morgan lo 
Fay ; the other was the Queen of Korthgales ; the third was the 
Queen of the Waste I-ands.” 

367. shiTered to the tingling stars, thrillctl as it mounted 
through the air and reached the stars that trembled in response. 
Cf. Tht JSay Qu€cn :— 

“Then seemed to go right up to heaven and die among the stars ” 
and (Enont, L 215 

** Between the loud stream and the tremblinsi stars.'* 

In reply to the objection that this line “ h;\s a touch of c.vagger- 
ation which belongs to the ‘spasmodic’ school,” Briniley 
remarks, “But the cry comes from a company of spirits amid 
mountains whose natural power of echo is heightened by the 
silence of night, the clearness of the winter air, and the harden¬ 
ing effects of frost. Such a cry, at such a time, and in such .v 
place, would thrill from rock to rook, from summit to summit, 
till it seemed to pierce the sky in a hurtling storm of multi¬ 
tudinous arrow sounds, and die away in infinitely distant pulsa¬ 
tions among the stars.” 

3^0. where no one conies. “ TIio mournfulness of the feeling 
a roan would experience in such a place, from the sense of utter 
isolation and sterility, is blended with the naturally sad wail of 
the nund over a wide waste, and the addition thus becomes no 
mere completion of a thought of which only part is wanted for 
illustration . , . . but gives a heightening of sentiment 

without which the illustration would be incomplete and less im¬ 
pressive” (Brimley). Compare Keats's— 

^ “ Undescribed sounds 

That come a-swooning over hollow grounds 
And wither wearily on barren moors.” 

3^. rose th© tallest ...fairest, rose above tiie others in height 
as she stood. Malory says, “ Morgan le Fav .... that 
was as fair a lady as any might be. ” 

3ol. like the withered moon, like the iiioou when its light is 
f.iding before the early beams of the ri^inc *;in. Cf. Eatima :— 

“ Faints Like a dazzled morning moon.” 

T. 
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Also Shelley, Oc?c to the Shjlarh, 13-16 

“ Keen as are the arrows Of that silver sphere 

Whose intense lamp narrows In the white dawn clear. 

383. greaves, armour for the lower part of the legs: derivation 
uncertain. cuisses, armour for the thighs; Lat. co^a, thigh, 
dashed with drops of onset, splashed with drops of blood from 
the encounter. Cf. The Princess 

“Though dashed with death. 

He reddens what he kisses.** 

“ ‘Onset’ is a very generic term, poetic because removed from 
all vulgar associations of common parlance, and vaguely sug¬ 
gestive not only of war’s pomp and circumstance, ^gj} 

deeds also and heroic arts, since onset belongs to mettle and 
daring • the word, for vast and shadowy connotation, is akm to 
Milton’s grand abstraction, ‘ Far off las c^mg shone, Shelley s 
‘ Where the earthquake demon tought her young (Roden 

in. The Conteinporary Review). Cf. The Lf^t Tournament: 

“ Belted his body with her white embrace.** 

384 light and lustrous, fair in colour and shining. Arthur is 
described^ in The CoJtiing of Arthur as “fair beyond the race of 

Britons and of men.** . 

38*; like a rising sun. The fair bright locks are compared 
with th^ays surrounding the disc of the rising sun. Cf. Milton, 

P. L. iii. 62o 

“ Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 

Circled his head, nor less his locks behind 
Illustrious on his shoulders.’ 

Arthur is thus described in The Last Tournament 

“ That victor of the Pagan throned in hall, 

■Rfis hair, a sun that rayed from off a brow 

Like hillsnow high in heaven the » 

The golden beard that clothed his lips with light. 

Cf. Tithonus .— , „ 

“ Thy dim curls kindle into sunny rings. 

386 high from the dais-throne, as he sat on the throne elevate 

to th^ Homeric pattern ; see 1. 300, above. 
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Men, and led them to Bethlehem, where they presented to the 

£ ®"o 

Cl>ristian and'LathrnTrepl'iftL^lound^'^able anV whell 

“"I-- 

•fxr t. iV their Highnesses 

Were half-assured this earth might be a sphere.” 

A ^9^' Conipanlonless. ^lalorv’s words are ** ak t^.. i 
Arthur, what shall become of me now vc co from 1 ^ 

me here alone among mine enemies ?» ^ ® ^ 

405. the days darken, the future seen.s dark and dreary. 

hat.fkno‘!^^ ““®y“P3tI‘etio minds, different from those I 

fafins ^;™tres;*'"rt^° wo^"?5’>Tafhaf Sl,a‘];,"L7^:sfgT;^ 

^ place to a now and stronger power. Cf. In Mem. Prol. :_ ^ 

systems have their day. 

They have their day and cease to be.” 

acttrb"o1iera1,r4oVot'r„Vr.:S;il.-.='" P'-o 

selt*iaM°th^*^?- l^Ialory’s words are, “Comfort thy- 

?rust ?o tJust in -ft "'"V - "to ^^rfo 

r.f ® ^ ""*^0 tlie vale of Avilion to heal me 

fir nTy^soul.”''^ wound ; and if thou hear never more of me, pray 

ini*h absorb- 

elemcuts Hnnself, purify it of all its unworthy 
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417. liio a fountain. Cf. Enoch Arden :— 

“ Prayer... 

Like fountains of sweet waters in the sea.” 

419. that noorlsh ... brain, whose brute nature is blind to any¬ 
thing outside or above what they can estimate by instinct or 
material sense. Cf. Shaks. Ant. and Cleo. iv. 8. 21:— 

“A brain that nourishes our nerves.” 

422. every way, on all sides. 

423. bound by gold chains ... feet of God. Cf. //aroW, iii. 2:— 

“prayer, 

A breath that fleets beyond this iron world 
An d touches Him that made it.” 

The notion of the earth being attached to heaven by _a golden 
chain perhaps originated in the passage in Homer’s Iliad, viii. 
19-30; cf. Plato, Tkccet. 153. Frequent allusions to this sup¬ 
position are to be found scattered throughout English literature. 
Thus Bacon in his AdvanccmeTit of Learning, i. 1. 3, says, “Ac¬ 
cording to the allegory of the poets the highest link of nature s 
chain must needs be tied to the foot of Jimitcr’s chair”: cf. 
Adv. of L. ii. vi. 1. Jeremy Taylor writes “Faith is the golden 
chain to link the penitent sinner to God.” Cf. aUo ““i^is is 
the golden chain of love, whereby the whole creation is bound 
to the throne of the Creator ” (Hare); and 

** She held a great gold chaine ylinckcd well, 

Whose upper end to highest heven was knitt.”^ 

—Spenser, F.Q. ii. vii. 40. 

“ Hanging in a golden chain 

This pendant world.”—Milton, P. L. ii. 1051. 

“ It (true love) is a golden chain let down from heaven, 
Whose links are bright and even, 

That falls like sleep on lovers.” 

—Jonson, Love's Martyr, 

“For, letting down the golden chain from high, 

He drew his audience upward to the sky.” 

—Hrydon, Character of a Good Parson. 


427. island-valley of Avillon. Avilion, or, as it is otherwise 
spelt Avelion, or Avalon (“dozing in the Vale of Avalon, 
Palace of Art), is supposed to have been the name of a valley in 
the neighbourhood of Glastonbury, the town in Somersctsbire 
where Joseph of Arimathca is said to have first landed from ms 
boat with the Holy Grail. [See the Idyll of The Holy 
Avilion is called an island as being nearly surrounded by tiie 
“river’s embracement.” Cf. ]J)rayton, Polyolbion, iii. ;— 
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three times famous isle ! where is that place that might 
S, thyself compared for glory and delight 
Whilst Glastonbury stood ? ” 

Some romances, however, make it an ocean island “not far on 
this side of the terrestrial Paradise.” and represent it as the 
abode of Arthur and Morgan Le Fay. C’oinpare with these 
myths the accounts of the “Islands of the Blest,” the “Fortu¬ 
nate Islands of Greek and Roman legends, whitlier the 
favourites of the Gods were conveyed without dying (see Ulysses, 

tales of the “ Flying Island of St. Brandan.” 
«and of the Green Islands of the Ocean” in Southey’s Mofloc 
Many legends tell of various enchanted islands, and the names 
ot a number of them may be found in the Voyage of Maeldtuxe. 
‘Avihon’ 13 said to mean ' " * ' . - 

apple. 


viiKj w fjywjK Qj UHClQiClUnC* 
mean *Islc of Apples,* from the Breton ai'ol. 


^here falls ... loudly. Cf. the description of the abode of 
the Gods in Tennyson s Lucretius : also the accounts of Elysium 

XT' Lucretius, he Rerum 

Isat. lu. 20, and Bion, iii. 16. 

* translation of the Greek 

with rich fertile meadows,* Homer, 11. ix, 151. happy. Cf. 
ergila latas steles, ‘happy (i.c. plenteous) harvest.’ orchard 
lawns, grassy plots with fruit trees growing on them. 

431. crown’d with summer sea, ringed round with stormless 
waves as with a coronet. Cf. Homer, Odys. x. 195, nepl vTjtrov 

‘Round the island the sea lies like o. 
by TennyJJn elsewhere {^fand, 107) called 

“The silent sapphire-spangled marriage ring of the land.” 
With “summer sea *’ compare Wordsworth’s 

“ And all was tranquil as a summer sea.”— [Skating.) 

her’^dn-f^* death. The tradition that the swan previously to 

vTrr^l * is one of long standinT Vf 

crgil, ,.quails trajectus tempora pcnnfl Cantat nlor * '/’Ai* 

o«.or%r^sasci "'MV'”^cohay™o£ «.e 

■" "■'<' hcnco ZS ‘oTiu feJest 

her pure cold plume, unfolds her wJiite clear win<r 
feathers, takes the flood, strikes the water, ® 

wefbed the dark colour of the s,van’s 
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438. revolving: many memories. Cf. the Latin multa animo 
re.volvens, ‘revolving many things in his mind.* 

430. one hlack dot, a single speck of black on the bright horizon 
where the day was dawning. The barge carries Arthur away to 
vanish in the East, “whence all religions are said to spring.** 

445. ‘From the great ... goes.* The weird rhyme occiirs in 
Merlin’s “riddling triplets of old time**; see The Coming oj 
Arthur, 409, 10 and note. 

453. the three ... need. See 1. 366, above, and note. 

460. as If ...wars. Contrast this united cry of triumph and 
welcome with the dim cries of despair in lines 41-45, and with 
the “agony of lamentation,” “as it were one voice,” in lines 
363-9, above. 

464. Straining... hand. So in Sophocles, (Edipus Colontus, 
1650, Theseus gazes after a king who is also passing away in 
mystery— 

6fjLfi6.TU)V inlffKiOU 

Kparbi' 

469. And the new ... new year. The cycle of the mystic year 
is now complete from Arthur’s birth— 

“ that same night, the night of the new year. 

Was Arthur bom—” 

to his passing away before the dawn of another new year, and 
from this point 

•‘The old order chaugeth, yielding place to new.** 
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TIRESIAS. 

iNTRODtJCTIOy. 

Tins poem was published in November, 1885, with a dedication 
and epilogue to Edward Fitzgerald, to whom it was sent in 1883. 
VVe learn from this dedication that Ttresias Mas written many 
y^rs previously. It is less modern in treatment than Tennyson’s 
other classical poems, and docs not possess the dr amatic vicour of 
UCjiQacSy the sweetness and luxuriance of a^iionc^ov f^IJnllianf 
nnagery of Its finest passages arc the description of 

Fallas “clim'bing frt)m the bath ” (11. 94-105); the piece which 
seems to form the key-note to the poem, beginning, “O there¬ 
fore that the unfulfill’d desire ”(11. 134-143); and the closing 
lines (11. 217-233), which, his son tcll.s us, “my father liked to 
quote &s dr saniplo of his blank verse, 

The poem is ^ggested by the Pkanhstv of Euripides and the 
^eptem conl7'a Thebas of .^schylus. Tiresias is said to have 
lived as long as seven generations of men."' TTS was afflicted with 
blindness (cf. Par, Lost, iii. 30) because ho had seen Minerva 
Datiung in the fountain Hippocrcnc, near Mount Helicon. The 
goddess at the same time alleviated liis misfortune by givin" him 
the power of foreseeing the future. Ho is represented in the 
poem as addressing Menmeeus and prophesying that if he, a 
descendant of Cadmus, who had ofl'endod the gods by his 
slaughter of the dragon, will slay himself. Theses Mill be 
victorious over the Argives. 


Notes. 

I. your suburb p-ange. Lord Tennyson writes in his Afemoir 

of the poet: Ihc Prologue (to Tiresias) describes Edward 

iiitzgerald as we had seen him at Woodbridgo in 187G,” when 
Xennyson and his eon Hallam paid him a two days^ visit. 

3. Orb of change, this changeful M-orld of ours. 

M*® '’^getarian diet. “ His vegetarianism (writes 
i^rd lennyson) had interested my father, and lie Mas charmed 
by tho picture of the lonely philosopher . . . witli his gray 
noatmg locks, sitting among his doves, which perched about him 
on head and shoulder and knee, and cooed to him as he sat in 
the sunshine beneath his roses.” 

II. Whatever moved, etc. See Bible, Acts, x. 10-lG. 

13. grass, herbs, vegetables. 
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15. table of Pyttiagroras. Pythagoras, the famous Greek philo¬ 
sopher, born at Samos about n.c. 5G0, forbade his disciples to eat 
desh. 

10. ‘a thing enskied. * See Shakspero, Measure for Measure^ i. 
iv. 34 : 

“I hold you as a thing eosky’d and sainted.” 

23. And on me, half-asleep, etc. “One of the most wonderful 
experiences I ever had was this—I had gone without meat for 
six weeks, living only on vegetables ; and at the end of the time, 
when I came to eat a mutton-chop, I shall never forget the 
sensation. I never felt such joy in my blood. When I went 
to sleep, I dreamt tliat I saw the vines of the South, with huge 
Eschol branches, trailing over the glaciers of the North ” 
(Tennyson, Memoir). 

28. Of Eschol hugeness. See Bible, Numbers^ xiii. 23. 

31. Lenten fare, meagre, frugal diet. Lent is a Church fast 
of forty days from Ash Wednesday to Easter. Shakspcrc 
{Hamlet, ii. ii. 329) has “lenten entertainment.” 

32. your golden Eastern lay, the Ruhdiydt of Omar Khayydm, 
the astronomer-poet of Persia, translated into English verse by 
Ed. Fitzgerald. GoWen = supremely excellent, as in * e. golden 
opportunity,’ * the golden rule.’ Cf. '^golden hours,” 1. 258. 

35. A planet equal, etc., i.e. your translation is as good as 
the original. Planets are regarded as masses of matter thrown 
out from the sun round -which they revolve. 

36. large, liberal-minded. 

38. Full-handed plaudits, unstinted applause. Plaudit is a 
misreading of the Latin imperative ‘clap your hands,* 

as if it were an English word with the final e silent. 

54. our younger London days. In 1842 Tennyson lived in 
London in the society of Fitzgerald and other friends. 


59. roofs of sight, the eyelids. 

62. The flight of birds, etc. The ancient Greeks never entered 
upon any important undertaking without first endeavouring to 
ascertain the nnshes of the gods on the subject, and so infer the 
issue of the enterprise. The divine will was interpreted by 
means of omens or signs such as thunder and lightning, the 
appearances exhibited by the entrails of victims offered in 
sacrifice, and above all by the cries, the flight, and the feeding 
of birds. Hence the Greek word oio}v6s, meaning a 6irci, ‘was 
commonly used to signify an omen. 

67. Ar6s, or Mars, the god of war {called the “red god” in 
L 209), was hostile to Cadmus and his descendants because the 
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former had killed the dragon that guarded the springs of DircS 
which were sacred to Mars. ’ 

6S. him firom Tyre. Cadmus was son of Agenor, king of 
Phoenicia, where Tyre was situated. He sowed the dragon’s 
teeth, from which there sprang armed men. Upon his throwing 
a stone among them, they fought with one another till all 
perished except five, who helped him to build the city of Thebes. 

was the wife of Lycus, king of Thebes, who cruelly 
^eated Antiope, his previous wife. In revenge, her sons tied 
DircC to the tail of a wild bull, till the gods, pitying her sufter* 
mgs, changed her into a fountain. 

74. by age, etc., *.c. by an aged man as old as I am now. 

^ 76. that more than man. The Greek deities wci’c superhuman 
in their powers, but very human in their feelings and passions. 

81. Subjected ... ridge, underneath Mount Helicon, in Ba?otia. 

85. the sister of the sun, the moon, whoso beams are repre¬ 
sented as ** shafts,” in allusion to tlic huntress Diana, the moon- 
goddess. 

tyranny of one, etc. Thus, the tyranny of Louis 
JQV. and his successors was prelude to the popular tyranny 
of the French Revolution ; which again led backward to the 
tyranny of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

135. The g:rief ...to be, the sorrow continually felt by the 
Prophet for the disasters that he foresees. 

142. Imm erging, each, etc. He must not expect his services to 
bo recognised by the outer world ; any comfort that he gets to 
himself must come from his oum self-approval. 

. or Menceceus, a j’oung Theban, who offered 

himself in sacrifice to ensure victory on the side of Thebes 
again.st the Argive forces, who were attacking the city. He 
slew himself near the cave where the dragon of Mars had 
formerly had his lair. 

_ "^hat full tides, etc. This passage is an adaptation of 
j^inpjdcs, PJiamissa, 202-260 and Aeschylus, Septem contra 7’htias, 


14G-7. what a weight... axles, what fighting power the criein\ ’s 
clianots represent. 

149. Stony showers. The ancients attacked fortified towns by 
discliarging showers of arrows and stones against the defenders 
and by battering the walls with repeated blows from an enormous 
wooden beam shod witli iron in the shape of a ram’s head, whicli 
gave the name to the whole machine (“iron rams,” 1. 154). 

®®*^&“huilt towers. According to Greek legend, tlie 
walls of riiebcs rose to the music of Arnnhion’s Ivre. Sirnilarlv 
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the walls of Troy “rose slowly to a music slowly breathed” by 
Apollo’s flute {(Enone, 40). Cf. also Gareth and l/ynette^ 258, 
and Milton, Par. Losty i. 710. 

157. babblers of the dawn, children in the morning of life. 

158. in shadow from the night, dull and depressed with tho 
gloom of old age. 

167. stormy light... at sea, electric lights sometimes seen in 
stormy weather playing about the masts of ships and known as 
St. Elmo’s fire. The Romans called these luminous flames 
Castor and Pollux. * 

187. marble girth, marble column. All Thebes shall ring of 
thy noble deed of self-sacrifice. 

109. The woman-breasted Sphinx. A monster with tho head 
and breasts of a woman, the body of a dog, the tail of a serpent, 
tho wings of a bird, and the paws of a lion. She was sent by 
Juno to the neighbourhood of Thebes to punish the family of 
Cadmus, by propounding enigmas and devouring those who were 
\inablc to explain them, ^dipus solved her famous riddle, 
whereupon she dashed her head against a rock and immediately 
expired. 

201. of whom, of those whom. 

205. thy wiser, one wiser than thyself. Cf. ‘one’s elders,’ 
‘ one’s betters.’ 

220. ocean-islets, islands situated in tho Atlantic Ocean, known 
as the “Fortunate Isles,” tho scats of the blessed, where the 
souls of the virtuous were placed after death. See p. 187. 

224. and watch the chariot whirl, etc. This picture of Elj’sian 
life is imitated from a fragment of Pindar (x. 1’), thus translated 
by Mr. Churton Collins : “ Some do delight themselves with 
horses and gymnastics, and others with the lyre, . . . and fragrance 
is spread over the pleasant place, since they are ever mingling 
incense of all sorts in a far-shining flame on the altars of the gods. ’ 

225. About the goal, round the inside posts marking the course, 
the object being to shave these as closely as possible. Goal in tho 
sense of “winning post,” is a mistranslation of the classical term. 

226. shadowy, ghostly, spectral. 


239. over nice, too fastidious. 

240. his funeral bell. Fitzgerald, dying in 1883, did not live 
to read the poem. 

241. my Pagan Paradise, my description of the Greek Elysium 
at the close of Tireaiaa. 

255. If night... to he, if death means the darkness of oblivion, 
human life is vain and purposeless. 
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